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Wintoniensis requests us to give publicity in our columns to the claims put 
forward by the long-tongued personage well-known amongst metro- 
politan gas inspectors by the cognomen of ‘*‘ Pontifex Maximus,” in 
Savour of a director of the Winchester Gas Company to the honours and 
emoluments of the office of Jack Pudding and editorial scavenger to the 
Coleman-street stags. The worthy, whoever he may be, evidently mani- 
pulates with the broom far more dexterously than with the pen ; and, if 
| he is wise, he will for the future stick to the former for a livelihood. 
Alumina.—Jé would be ungenerous to pursue the matter further. The 
parties seem to be fully aware they have merited the castigation they 
have received, and to renew the subject without provocation would be to 
persecute a vanquished opponent. 
| A Two Years’ Subseriber.—The articles which have appeared in this 
| Journal under the title of “‘ The Chemistry of Gas Lighting” and 
| Hughes’ Treatise on Gas Works,” published by Weale, may be advan- 
| tageously studied by any one desirous of understanding the process of 
| gas manufacture. 
|J. W., Dudley.— There is no general act of Parliament compelling gas 
|| companies to supply gas to any party willing to comply with all the com- 
|| pany’s rules. Compulsory clauses with this object have, however, been 
introduced into several local gas acts, at the suggestion of consumers 
who have presented petitions against the bills. 
|W. B., Glasgow.—Mr. L. Thompson is now on the Continent, and will 
| be absent for some months. Letters addressed to him ‘ Byker Bar, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne,” will be forwarded to him. 
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Circular to Gas Compantes. 








Tue gradual recovery now taking place from the extreme de-| 
pression which property invested in gas workshas been subjected | 
to during the last few years, may be traced to two causes : first | 
and foremost, to the demonstration of the fallacy of the calcu- | 
lations and statements put forward by Mr. Croll in 1849 and} 
1850; and next, to the confidence created in the sound and | 
healthy position of the old established metropolitan companies, 


by the publicity recently givento their proceedings and accounts. | 


It is true, the Great Central Company has, by adding about 3 | 


per cent. yearly to its fixed capital, been able to keep up a ficti- | 
tious dividend of 74 or 8 per cent.; but it is certain that, 
such a system cannot be permanently maintained : and we have 
also yet to ascertain the effect upon the contractors’ finances of 
a rise of 40 or 50 per cent. in the price of coals, and in the other | 
materials used in the production of gas. The coalowner, 
the fire-goods manufacturer, the ironfounder, and the engi- 
neer, all agree that no inconsiderable portion of the dividends 
of the metropolitan gas companies has for several years past, 
come out of their pockets, and that the time is arrived when | 
such a system must cease. Gas companies must, consequently, 
look forward to the payment of enhanced prices for the mate- | 
rials they consume, as those of 1852 and 1553 were noto- 
riously unremunerative to the producers of such commodities. 
Time will show whether increased consumption of gas conse- 
quent upon its moderate price, and the high price of oil and 
tallow, will not compensate for this increase in its cost; in 
some districts it probably will, and in others it might be met}; 
by equitable arrangements amongst companies now in com- 
petition, similar to that which it is understood has been con- 
cluded between the Imperial and Western Companies, by 
which districts would be assigned to each, and great economy 
thereby introduced into the distribution expenditure; but any 
hasty attempt to seek for higher prices is, in our opinion, to 
be deprecated till further experience has been obtained of the 
effect of the present moderate price in increasing consumption. 





The share lists and circulars of the various brokers are evi- 
dence of the feeling of the public with regard to the companies 
that have broken through deeply-rooted prejudices, and given | 
publicity to their proceedings. Mr. Chas. D. Crosley, the emi- 
nent broker of Sun-court, Cornhill, gives notice in his December | 
list that he has buyers for Equitable, Phoenix, and Chartered || 
gas shares, and is a seller of Commercial and City shares— |! 
the former being companies copies of whose balance-sheets 
have appeared in our pages, and the latter excluding the press, 
unless the reporter be disguised as a shareholder—a sneak- || 
ing practice to which we disdain to resort. It is to be hoped | 
that when the beneficial effects which have attended the open- || 
ing of the doors of general meetings to the press is appreciated | 
by shareholders generally, the metropolitan gas companies || 
which still meet with closed doors will no longer hesitate to) 
follow the example set them by the Chartered, Equitable, 
Pheenix, London, and Great Central companies. As some} 
guide to parties seeking investments for capital in gas works, |! 
we append a table of the capital and revenues of the six com- | 
panies whose accounts are before the public, from which it || 
will be seen how absurd has been the outcry against the oldest || 
companies on the score of the heavy expenditure in their —! 
experiments. The ‘“ Old Chartered,” unlike some of its! 
younger rivals, has no debenture debt ; has the smallest capital | 
in proportion to its rental, of any metropolitan gas company ; | 
and has upwards of £20,000 in the funds, as a reserve, to fall | 
back upon, for extensions or improvements in its present’! 
works, or for the construction of new ones. 
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Amount of Share ‘ineaaee Proportion of Market Price 
and Debenture a apital of 
“— as to Rental. Shares. 


Chartered .... 580,690 .... 149,421 .... 3°886 .... 24p.ct.dise. 

Imperial* .... 930,000 .... 213,653 .... 4°352 .... 90p.ct. pm. 
Great Central 216,000 .... 47,606 .... 4°537 .... 20 4, 45 

heenix ...... 450,000 .... 85,695 .... 5°251 .... 44p.ct. disc. 
Equitable .... 225,022 .... 40,507 .... 5°555 .... 44 55 9 55 
estern...... 162,890 .... 28,473 .-.. 5°720 coe 30 yy 455 


The notices of intended applications to Parliament during 
the ensuing session for bills affecting gas interests, are neither 
so numerous or so important as those of several previous sessions, 
being principally confined to the raising of additional capital, and 
_to the carrying out of agreements already entered into, and re- 

quiring the sanction of the Legislature. The following is a 
correet abstract of their titles and objects :— 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE CoRPORATION GAS WORKS AND WaTER Works. 
—To enable the Ashton Gas Company to sell, and the Corporation to 
purchase, the works; to vest in the mayor, &c. all the powers, rights, and 
privileges of the Ashton Gas Company ; and to empower the mayor, &c. 
to levy rates and charges for the supply of gas. 

| BirmincuaM Gas Ligut anp Coke Company.—To alter and amend 

the present act, and to enable the company to raise additional capital 

.. by means of shares, and by borrowing upon mortgage; also to enable 
the company to erect, enlarge, and extend their works. 

BRECON CORPORATION AND LocaL Boarp or HreattTH.—To enable 
the corporation to make and supply gas for public and private use; and 
enable the corporation to purchase and to compel, if necessary, the pro- 
prietors to sell the existing gas-works. 

CHESTERFIELD WateR Works anp Gas Licgut Company. — To 
enable the company to extend and maintain their works for the supply 
of water and gas, in and over the town and borough of Chesterfield, the 
parish of Brampton, and the townships of Newbold, Walton, Tapton, 
and Hasland, in the parish of Chesterfield; and to enable the company 
to raise an additional sum of money by shares, by loan, and on mortgage. 

Tue Crtry or Lonpon Gas Licut anD Coke Company.—To alter, 
amend, and enlarge, the provisions of the present act; and for power to 
increase their capital by the creation of shares. 

Guossor Gas Company.—To alter, amend, and extend, the powers and 
provisions of the present act, and to enable the company to raise money 
by the creation of new shares. 

Hauirax Gas Licgut anp Coxe Company.—To repeal the present act, 
and extend the limits of their supply to other neighbouring townships; 
also to raise further moneys by shares or stock, or by borrowing upon 
mortgage, 

HarTLEPOOL Gas AND WaTER Company.—To amend the present act, 
with power to raise an additional capital by the creation of shares; also 
to borrow money on mortgage and bond. 

Hype OricinaL Gas Works.—To enable Isaac Booth, of Hyde, to con- 
tinue to supply gas within the township of Hyde, or to incorporate a 
company for such purpose; and to transfer, or enable him to sell or 
transfer, his works to such company; and to empower the authorities to 
compel the said Isaac Booth or intended company to sell or transfer his 
or their works, and rights therein. 

Hype Gas Company.—To incorporate a company, with power to pur- 
chase by compulsion or agreement, or take upon lease, all land, &c., 
necessary for their purposes. 

LAncasTtER WATERWORKS AND Gas Act, 1852.—Amendment of act, 
with power to raise an additional sum of money, and to extend the time 
for the repayment of borrowed money. 

LEEK IMPROVEMENT.—To enable the commissioners to continue the 
manufacture of gas for public and private use, and to make provision 
for the discharge of the mortgage debt upon the gas-works. 

Lenpon Gas Licut Company.—To alter, amend, and enlarge, some of 
the powers and provisions of the “‘ London Gas Light Act, 1852;” and 
to enable the company to raise money by the creation of new shares; 
also to convert into capital the arrears of dividends or interest now due, 
- to extinguish all claims to the said arrears by the allotment of new 
shares. 

Luptow ImPpROVEMENTS.—To transfer to the mayor and alderman, or 
commissioners appointed for the purpose, the powers of paving and 
lighting commissioners; and to enable the said authorities to supply 
and light with gas or otherwise, or to contract for the’ same, for public 
and ae use; also to enable the company of proprietors of the Ludlow 
Gas Works to transfer, sell, or lease, the wkole or part of their works, 
with power to enable the said authorities to compel the said company to 
do the same. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyME Gas.—To alter, amend, and enlarge, the pro- 
visions of the present act, and extend the limits of supply to the follow- 
ing places :— Newcastle-under-Lyme, Trentham, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Keel, Wolstanton, Silverdale, Knutton or Knutton-heath, Chatterley, 
and Chesterton; also to increase the present capital, and to make 
certain alterations respecting the committee of management, &c. 

Negwrort (Mon.) Gas Company.—To amend and extend the present 
act, with power to increase the capital by the creation of new shares, 
and to borrow money on mortgages, or bonds or otherwise; also to 
om compulsorily or by agreement, or to take on lease more ground 

for the purposes of their undertaking; to extend the limits of supply to 
the townships and yee of Newport, St. Woollos parish, Christ- 
church parish, and Malpas parish; ‘and to change the name of the 
company. 

NEWTON-IN-MACKERFIELD (LANCASHIRE).—D1sTRICT IMPROVEMENT.— 
To establish and incorporate a body of commissioners, with power to 
manufacture gas and to supply the same for public and private purposes, 
or to contract with any body of persons for the supply of gas. 

OLpHaM CoRPORATION.—Gas AND WaTER SuPrLy.—To repeal and 
aes the existing acts, and enable the corporation to extend their 
supply. 

Ossert Gas Company.—(Incorporation of company; supply of gas to 





-~ 





* From the parliamentary evidence on the Imperial Gas Bill of last 
session. 


+ To the actual capital employed should be added the money borrowed, 
which does not appear as a separate item in the balance sheet. 





‘Majesty: the! Emperor, who has, in consequence, nominated a 





the townships of Ossett-cum-Gawthorpe, in the parish of Dewsbury, and 
Hornbury, in the parish;of Wakefield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire; 
amendment of other a, acts.) To enable the company to pur- 
chase, compulsorily or otherwise, one or more closes of land; to erect 
and maintain upon some one or more of the said closes of ground, gas- 
works, with all necessary buildings, machinery, apparatus, &c.; to 
manufacture gas, and dispose of the coke, &c., and to supply gas for 

ublic and private purposes within the before-named parishes; to lay 

own mains, pipes, and other works necessary for such supply ; and to 
levy rates, rents, and charges for such supply. 

Over-DarweN Gas.—To alter and amend the present act, and extend 
the limits of supply to the whole of the townships of Over-Darwen and 
Eccleshill; also, to enable the company to increase their capital by the 
creation of new shares, and upon mortgage. 

Puenrx Gas Licut anD CoKE Company. —To define the districts 
within which the South Metropolitan Gas Light and Coke Company, the 
London Gas Light Company, and the Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company 
are empowered to sell gas; and for other purposes. 

PLymMovuTH AND StonEeHOUSE Gas.—To alter and amend the present act, 
and enable the company to extend their limits of supply to the pred 





bouring localities. 

Pupsey Gas.—To alter and amend present act, and enable the com- 
pany to raise further capital by the creation of new shares or —" 
means, 

Ratcuirr Gas Licut Anp Coxe Company.—To alter, amend, and en-| 
large the present act, and extend and define the limits of supply; | 
also, to enable the company to raise money by borrowing upon mort- | 

age. 

Ricumensi« Gas Company.—To alter, amend, and enlarge some of oe, 
provisions of the present act; to enable the company to raise an addi-| 
tional sum of money by the creation of new shares, and also on loan; | 
and to extend their present limits for the supply of gas; and to sell or | 
lease their undertaking to the Local Board of Health. 

SHEFFIELD Unirep Gas Ligut Company.—To alter, amend, and en- 
large the present act, and extend their present works and limits of 
supply; also, to limit the mode of rating under the Sheffield Bridges and 
Streets Act, 1852. | 

Surewsbury IMpROVEMENT.—Power to purchasé, by agreement or other- 
wise, the property of the Shrewsbury Gas Company, or to rent or lease! 
the same. 

STALYBRIDGE Gas.—To repeal the present act, and enable the company 
to raise additional capital by the creation of shares, and upon loan; also, 
to extend the limits of supply to the neighbouring townships. 





! 
it 
| 
} 
| 





STALYBRIDGE IMPROVEMENT, WATER Works, Gas Works, &c. —| 
Power to enable the Town Commissioners to supply with gas, for public || 
and private purposes, the town of Stalybridge; and to enable the com- || 
missioners to purchase, and to compel the Stalybridge Gas Company to 
sell, transfer, or lease, their works. |] 

SrourBRripGEe Gas Company.—To incorporate the company, and enable || 
it to erect fresh works; also, to raise more money by the creation of new }| 
shares, and by borrowing upon mortgage. ii 

Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company’s Act AMENDMENT, AND PuR-}| 
CHASE oF Works OF Deprrorp Gas LiguT anpD Coke CoMPANY.—| 
To enable the Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company to purchase, and the! 
Deptford Gas Light and Coke Company to sell, the works of the latter | 
company. 

Taunton Gas.—To alter and amend the present act, and enable the com- |! 
pany to increase their capital by new shares, or by loan upon mortgage, 
or other means. 

Wootwicu Consumers’ Protective Gas Company.—To incorporate | 
the company, and change its name from that of the ‘‘ Woolwich Con-| 
sumers’ Protective Gas Company,” to that of the ‘“* Woolwich, Plum- 
stead, and Charlton Consumers’ Gas Company; ” also, to enable the | 
company to raise additional capital by shares and by mortgage. | 

Wootwicu EaquitaBLe Gas Licut anp Coxe Company. —To incor- | 
porate the company, with power to maintain, extend, and improve the | 
gas manufactory, and to establish other manufactories and works; also, 
to make and supply gas for public and private purposes. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE Gas Company.—To incorporate the company, 
and enable it to raise an additional sum of money by the creation of 
shares, and also on loan; as well as to pay a preferential dividend, and 
to extend their works. 


The directors of the Imperial Gas Company have very dis- 
creetly changed their mode of proceeding against fraudulent 
consumers; and in cases where they are unable to obtain evi- 
dence sufficient to bring the commission of fraud home to the 
knowledge of the offender, they have treated the matter as one 
of debt, and have sued the party for the value of the gas con- 
sumed, giving the best evidence in their power as to the quan- 
tity not paid for. They have recently obtained two judgments 
in the County Courts against dishonest consumers, and in both 
cases the judge has awarded £50, the highest sum which can 
be sued for before him. 


It is reported, that the treaty which has been for some time 
past under negotiation between the Municipality of Paris and 
the associated gas companies (the principal objects of which 
are to secure an immediate reduction in the price of gas, by a 
fusion of the several companies into one body), has been at 
length approved of by the various authorities whose sanction 
was/required, and is now submitted for ratification to his 


commission, composed of four members of the “‘ Academie des 
Sciences,” charged to examine into, and ascertain for the in- 
formation of his Majesty, what is the cost price of gas. A 
similar commission had been some time since delegated by the 
Municipal Council to examine the books and accounts of the 
gas companies for a period of ten years; and we apprehend the 
second commission will ratify the conclusions of the first, con- 
firmed as they are by the experience of this country, 
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PERSECUTIONS OF INDUSTRY. 
Ir is a curious, though by no means an unimportant, fact, 
that, whilst in the present day there exists on the part of 
royalty an avowed disposition to sympathise with the middle 
classes, there should prevail amongst the ‘‘ lords of the soil” 
—our “ soi-disant” high aristocracy—a decided tendency 
to pander to fleeting and often illusory outcries of the 
lowest orders of the community. Things are, in one respect, 
very happily altered since the fatal era of Charles I.; and, so 
long as the highest personage in these realms reposes with 
confidence upon the real strength of the nation, we need care 


\| very little by what means a rapidly decaying nobility thinks 
|| proper to prop up its waning influence against the tidal power 


of industry, or display its ill-suppressed chagrin at the judici- 
ous predilections of its sovereign. Surely matters are worse 
with our “ ancient houses” than even the puovlic is aware of, 
or we should not so frequently find the ‘‘ pure porcelain” of 
the land mingling itself up with, and relying for support upon, 
the lowest stratum of our social mud: yet, when an attack is 


,,to be made upon the interests of our manufacturing industry, 
'/ who so ignorant as not to know that it will emanate from our 


high aristocracy, and be carried on in the name of “ justice for 
Is there a mob desirous of destroying all 
mechanical power which supersedes hand labour? it has its 
lordly advocate. Is there a wide-spread conspiracy or ‘‘ strike” 
to overrule the natural law of ‘demand and supply ?”’ it has its 
aristocratic exponent in a name perhaps coeval with William 
the Conqueror; and so, wherever thot enterprising spirit which 
alone has raised Britain to her proud supremacy amongst 
nations—that spirit which threatens to extinguish mere con- 
ventional distinctions—wherever this onward spirit meets a 
barrier to its progress in the ignorance of those it supports, 
there will it find on the very summit of that obstacle the 
““ mummied” representative of a name once, perhaps, honoured 
for the virtues of its owner, but now, perhaps, known only 
from the magnitude of his debts or vices. 

Fortunate it is that we possess in the consort of our gracious 
Sovereign a Prince who knows how to discriminate betwixt 
real and imaginary honour, and who, by the choice of his com- 
panions, has shown that the qualities of a living man are of 
more importance in his eyes than the “‘ bare-bone” merits of a 
dead ancestor. Of course, by such a choice he has drawn 
down upon himself a “ cold shoulder” from the brainless 
bearers of many a gilded coronet; but he is well recompensed 
with the affections and kindly wishes of those who alone can 
secure to him and his an abiding position in the affairs of this 
country. To be the patron and friend of the manufacturing 


‘|industry of Great Britain is, in a large sense, to be the ruler 


over civilised society—the living exponent of that which dis- 
tinguishes the citizen from the savage—the philosopher from 
the brute. 

First and foremost, on the other hand, and violently opposed 
to all this, stands one who has long been a hunter after vulgar 
notoriety—a votary at the shrine of what is called popular 
applause—a ‘“‘ friend of the lower orders.” My Lord Pal- 
merston is the man; and throughout a long life, remarkable 
chiefly for its political tergiversation, he has preserved this 
single trait of consistency—a persevering animosity to the 
progress of industrial development. Tory or Whig, Protec- 
tionist or Radical, Despot or Anarchist, his lordship has varied 
with the times, according to what seemed best suited to his 
purpose— 

“ Omnis color decuit Aristippum ;”” 
but under no circumstances has he ever relinquished his inva- 
riable antipathy to the manufacturing interest, or failed to 
excite, as far as lay in his power, a sentiment of animosity on 
the part of the labourer towards all his real friends, the em- 
ployers of labour. 

Quite in keeping with such antecedents, we might there- 
fore expect to find him, as he is, the concocter and mainspring 
of a most unconstitutional enactment for the suppression of nui- 
sances—a measure, we hesitate not to say, toovarbitrary and 
foreign to the course of free justice even for thei iiniiermbdst 
walls of the Kremlin. It is an act which sets:at nought that 
grand palladium of British liberty—‘“ the right of every man 
to be tried by his peers;”’ it is an act not more hostile to the 
freedom of our social existence than that which, two centuries 
ago, cost a monarch his crown and his head; and it is an act 
which, unless resisted manfully, may become a precedent for 
measures calculated to overthrow the most valuable of our poli- 
tical institutions. If a man may be fined £5 or unceremoniously 





imprisoned upon the “ ipse dizit” of a hired witness, why may 
he not have his entire property confiscated, or himself sent to 
an eternal bastile, upon the same interested testimony? Most 
degrading to every liberal mind is the reflection that men are 
to be found, laying claim to the possession of scientific know- 
ledge, who for a paltry fee will give evidence on either, or, if 
possible, upon both sides of any question: the reflection is 
degrading, but the practice is a fact, borne out, unhappily, by 
the every-day records of our judicial tribunals. My Lord 
Palmerston has had, therefore, no difficulty in getting every- | 
thing of that kind which his detested enactment requires to set | 
it in motion. He has found, of course, men fit for his work, 
as Macbeth found his, in the ‘“‘mongrels”’ of the human spe- | 
cies. We have nothing to say about the individuals chosen | 
for this purpose: if they had refused, others would, no doubt, 
have been discovered willing to act; they are but the me-| 
chanical insiruments of punishment, not the power which | 
punishes. When a resolution has been formed to chastise a | 
dog, ‘‘ any stick will answer the purpose.” Messrs. Taylor 
and Odling are my Lord Palmerston’s bludgeons of to-day, and 
we heed them as little as we would a ‘‘ Russian knout:”’ it is 
the hand and head that guide them which fix our attention. 
Few of our readers can fail to have noticed in the Times and 
other papers the record of a series of persecucions for ‘‘nuisance- 
making” daring the last month, which persecutions have been 
summarily dealt with under Lord Palmerston’s late act for the 
suppression of what is popularly called ‘‘the smoke nuisance,”’ in | 
a manner no less startling than novel. To call the one-sided in- | 
vestigation gone through on these occasions a judicial inquiry, | 
would be a mere mockery of the English language; the pre- | 
sumed delinquent is not brought up for trial, bat for condem- | 
nation only. Worse than the infernal Rhadamanthus, who, | 
we are told 
“ Castigatque auditque dolos ” 
(punished the defendant first, and heard him afterwards), our | 
modern Lynch punishes upon the dictum of hiredevidence; and, | 
2s to hearing, there is no such clause in the act. The only | 
requirement is to prove that something has been done or left | 
undone which constitutes what the scientific witness regards 
as a nuisance; and the magistrate has nothing more to do than | 
to inflict punishment. Whether a nuisance really has or has| 
not been committed, forms no part of the inquiry, nor is there 
any court of appeal where this can be tried. Under such | 
circumstances we would ask, who is the judge—the scientific | 
paid witness or the magistrate? We think the former. } 
Again, let us suppose a case, and imagine a talented and | 
industrious man, who has gradually raised himself into affluence | 
by following some honest but odoriferous business, which | 
neither affects his own nor neighbou:’s health, as a twenty! 
year’s’ experience may have proved. He has, we say, got on | 
in the world; and it is not stretching far the bounds of credi- 
bility to conceive that, on this very account alone, he has 
roused the implacable hate of all his poorer neighbours. 
Hitherto that hate has been powerless, and therefore they 
have kept it withia the limits of a subdued spite; but now, 
thanks to my Lord Palmerston, they will “‘ humble the up- 
start’s pride: they cannot bear the stench; it affects all their 
healths. Jane has acough—Mary Ann the dropsy—John the 
itch; and as to the others, why, they are so indescribably ill 
that they would rather wander the streets than live there rent 
free.” Singularly enough, too, “ it never was so bad until the 
passing of the new act.” The favourite scientific ‘ bludgeon” 
is called, who, of course, sees his way to a few fees—the 
offender is summoned—the magisterial farce enacted—the 
black mail levied and paid; and the amiable neighbours re- 
turn home with their unprovoked hate and envy thoroughly 
appeased. Something, however, seems to arise out of such a 
state of things which may bring relief with it. My Lord 
Palmerston, though powerful, is not omnipotent — though 
windy as Boreas, he is not skilful as the admirable Crighton ; 
in short, as Macbeth would say, he is “ assailable.” Now, 
there can be no lack of men in the House of Commons honest 
and courageous enough.to ask this very “‘ knowing individual ” 
to enlighten the public with respect to the results he antici- 
pates, and the objects he has in view—more especially his 
ultimate objects. We want a definition of the word “ nui- 
sance,” for at present, in vulgar parlance, my Lord Palmerston 
is himself the greatest ‘“ manufacturers’ nuisance” that we 
know of. Is an annoyance a nuisance? My neighbour's 
eldest boy, for instance, is learning to play the French horn, 
Is he, in Lord Palmerston’s opinion, a nuisance? I know 
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what he is in mine; but may I indict him under the new act ? 
Will any one ask Lord Palmerston what he means by the 
words, “‘ any kind of manufacture or work by which a nuisance 
is created >?” 

Meanwhile, we think it is worthy the serious consideration 
of the manufacturing interest to establish an association for 
mutual help and support against this iniquitous act. Under a 
trifling change of names and offices, there is really no change in 
the system ; and, no matter who may be the representatives by 
whom the pari of “ puppet” is discharged, the actual per- 
formers, the pullers of the wires, are precisely the same indi- 
viduals as before ihe pretended alteration in the Board of Health. 
If any difference exists, it is not in favour of present arrange- 
ments. Ignominiously expelled from the Board of Health by 
the unanimous and just indignation of the country, the evil 
genius of the industrial interests of the empire has found an 
asylum in the new Metropolitan Commission of Sewers—its 
four members, nominated by the Home Office, being well- 
| known and devoted partisans of all the crude absurdities and 
abortive schemes of Messrs. Chadwick and Co. Mr. F. O. 
Ward plays the part of dummy to his patron Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe Chadwick, whilst Dr. Waller Lewis enacts the part 
of Man Friday Southwood Smith, my Lord Palmerston pull- 
ing the wires, vice Lord Shaftesbury dismissed. The scene 
and the characters are changed, but the spirit and principles 
which seek to fetter and restrict the manufacturing industry of 
the country still remain as active, if not as obtrusive, as ever. 








IS TORDANE MINERAL A COAL? 








By Anprew Fyre, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry, 
University and King’s College, Aberdeen.* 

The object I have in view in the following observations is to 
point out—first, the composition and properties of coal, and of 
the products of its distillation ; and, secondly, from the information 
thus derived, to endeavour to ascertain whether the Torbane mineral 
is a coal. 

In these remarks I shall confine myself almost entirely to the 
chemical properiies. 

The class of bitumens has been divided into two kinds—fluid 
and solid; the former consisting of petroleum, naphtha, and mineral 
tar—the latter cf asphalt and coal. By far the most important of 
these is coal, of which there are different kinds, as brown coal, 
glance coal, and black coal. It is to the last of these that I am 
now,to advert. Black coal has been divided into four classes— 
caking, cherry, splint, and cannel coal. These vary in appearance, 
but in their general properties they are very much the same. They 
all burn with more or less flame, and yield by their combustion 
carbonic acid and water. The first, owing to the quantity of fatty 
matter which it either contains or affords by its combustion, is 
agglutinated, and forms a cake on the surface, and hence its name ; 
the latter burns with a bright flame and with a crackling noise, 
from which ii is called parrot and cannel (candle) coal. 

All of these coals, when subjected to heat, excluded from air, 
yield a large quaniity of inflammable gas, tar, and ammoniacal 
liquor, besides a variety of other producis, to be afterwards men- 
tioned. The residue in the vessel is coke, which consists of carbon 
and earthy matter: the former called the tixed carbon, because it is 
not volaiilized by the heat; the latter well known as the ash. 

The specific giavity of coal varies from about 1180 to about 1330, 
water being 1000. 

Analysis of Cval.—Two methods are practised in analysing 
coal :—1st. By application of heat to it contained in closed vessels, 
that is, heating it excluded from atmospheric air; by this means it 
is resulved inio iis fixed and volatile ingredicnis, or rather volatile 
products. 2nd. By subjecting it to heat in closed vessels along 
with substances that yield oxygen, such as oxide of copper or 
jchromate of lead, which is by far the best. The first of these 








|] modes, in a commercial point of view, is the most important, be- 


cause by meens of it the proportion of gas that a coal will afford is 
asceriained, while, at the same time, we have an indication of the 
evaporative power, this being in general in proportion to the quan- 
tity of fixed carbon in the coke; hence, after heaiing the coal in 
closed vessels till it ceases to yield gaseous matter, the coke left is 
then burned in air to ascertain the amount of ash, the loss being 
that of carbon. The second mode of analysis, called the ultimate 
analysis, gives the a eng of the different ingredients. This is 
umportani, not so much in a commercial as in a scientiiic point of 
view; yet commercially it is also of importance, because, from the 
ascertained proportions of the component parts, we can, to a cer- 
tain exteni, determine the commercial value—svch as its power 
of evoiving heat by its combustion, and of affording gas by its 
carbonization. Both taken togeiber indicate the value of a coal; 





* Read at the Meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, April 24, 1854. | 














at the same time, the indications thus given require to be tested by | 
direct trial of the evaporative power of the coal and of its coke, and}! 
of the quantity and quality of the gas afforded. 

I have made numerous trials by the first kind of analysis. The 
method followed was to place—say 100 grains from a variety of : 
pieces of the coal—into a covered platinum crucible, and expose it |: 
to the heat of a gas furnace till it ceased. to emit vapour or flame; 
the tesidue was then weighed, and reduced to powder while warm. |; 
One-tenth of the powder was then exposed on a platinum foil to 
heat and air till the whole of the carbon was burned cff, after which || 
the residue was weighed. Thus, if 100 grains heated in the crucible 
left 54 grains, loss = 46, and 5°4 of the coke burned left 1°1, | 
loss = 4°3, then the composition is— | 











Volatile matier .. 46 Fixed carbon.. 43 79°6 
I ccc asmen es _ *» WOE éccce Behe . a 20°4 
100 54 100° 


Repeating the analysis in this way on different pieces, the average 
composition of the coal is ascertained. In conducting the analysis, || 
due attention must be paid to the mode of applying the heat, and to |/ 
the facility with which the gaseous products are allowed to escape; |; 
for it is well known that according as the temperature is very high | 
or comparatively tow, the quantity and quality of the volatile and | 
gaseous matter vary. The resulis also depend much on the quick | 
or gradual iaising of the temperature, as will be afterwards shown. | 

In the followiag trials, the temperature was always quickly F 
biought up to the full extent, and the volatile maiter was allowed |, 
to escape rapidly. For the sake of brevity, I give the results in a || 

} 


tabular fo1m :— {| 
Table of the Proporiions of Volatile Matter, of Cole, of Fixed || 


Carbon, and of Ash, in 100 Parts of different Coals, and in the 




























































































On inspecting this table, it will be seen that the proportion of 
volatile matier of the coals varies from about 37 to nearly 67 per 
cent.; of course the coke varies from about 33 to 63. The: pro- 
portion of fixed carbon and of ash in the coke also varies, the 
former being from about 18 to 52—the ash from 3°6 to 28°5. 

The average percentage of these ingredients in Torbane mineral 
is, 69 of volatile matter, 31 of coke, 12 of fixed carbon, and 18 of 
ash. It does not, therefore, differ from coals excepting in two 
particulars, yiz., that it yields more gaseous products, and less 
fixed ‘carbon; ‘but even in these the difference is very trifling, 
being ‘only about 2°4 per cont. more than that of the former from 
Wemyss’ cdal,‘and 8°5 less of the latter than from Methill coal— 
indeed some of the samples of Torbane contain only 2 per cent. 
less. “The percentage of ash in some of the samples is less than in 
several of the coals, and the average quantity is not so great as 
that of Methill and Capeldre. 

I have already said, that it is necessary to conduct this mode of 
analysis in the same way in all the trials, because the results vary 
according to the mode of heating, and other circumstances. No 
doubt this will not affect the quantity of ash; but ihe quantity of 
coke, and, consequently, of fixed carbon, may be altered by the 
heat acting differently, and occasioning the gaseous elements to 


Torbane Mineral. 
] 

, .| In 100 Parts | = In 100 Parts | 
— 22 of Coal. | —— of Coke. ! 
c, Cannel. 25 ——_- 1] 
h, Household. #2} Vol. Mr| Coke. ilies Ash. | Carbon.| Ash. 
. | 
win 7 1255] 37°6 | 62°4 | 5°6| 6°4 | 89°7| 10°3 { 
Do. do... cj .. | 37°7 | 62°3 | 50°5 | 11°8 | S1° 19° I 
Torbane .... &.| .. | 38°3 | 61°7 | 52°5 9°2 | &5° 16° ff 
Kinneil...... c| .. | 44°4 | 55°6 | 44°4 11°2 | 80° 20 I 
Donibristle .. ¢.|1237, 46°5 | 53°5 | 49°2 | 4°3 | 92° s° |i 
Capeldrae(2d),c./1310 47°2 | 52°8 | 24°3 | 283°5 | 46° | 54° | 
Knightswood, c.| .. | 47°5 | 52°5 | 48°5 | 4° | 92°4) 7°6 |, 
Balbardie....h.| .. | 43°6 | 56°4 | 29°8 | 26°6 | 52°8 | 47°2 || 
Lochgellie ..c.| .. | 50°4 | 49°6 | 36°2 | 13°4 | 73°" | 27° I 
Disco Island, 4.11384 50°6 | 49°4 | 39°6 | 9°38 | 80° | 20° i! 
Monkland ..c. .. | 54°2 | 45°8 | 39°5 | 6°3 | 86°2 | 13°8 } 
Lesmahago..c.| .. | 57°4 | 42°6 | 39° | 3°6 | 91°5 | 8°5 || 
DO, occc Ca ce | OBS | AT | 3 6°4 | §84°6 | 15°4 || 
Methill......¢.) .. | 59° | 41° | 18°5 | 22°5 | 45° | 56° | 
Capeldrae (ist)c. 1238 59°1 | 40°9 | 33°2 | 7°7 | 18°8 | 81°2 i 
Wemyss .... ¢.| .. | 66°6 | 35°4 | 21°9 | 11°5 | 65°5 | 34°5 | 
Torbane ....¢.| .. | 66°9 | 33°1 | 15°6 | 17°5 | 47°1 | 52°9 || 
YES c| .. | 68°1 | 31°9 | 14°5 | 1774 | 4574 | 54°6 | 
BO.. -.0;x0'¢0 c.| .. | 68°4 | 31°6 8°6 | 23° 27°2 | 72°83 || 
Do. ......¢.| .. | 69° | 31° | 9°3| 21°7| 30° | 70° || 

Do. ...... c.| .. | 69°S | 30°2 | 13°1 | 17°1 | 43°3 | 56°7 
Do. ...... €| .. | 69°8 | 30°2 | 6°6 | 23-2 | 29°8 | 70°2 | 
SIO. } oparde c.| .. | 7O°l | 29°1 | 16°3 12°8 | 56° 44° r 
} 
Do., average [1199 68°S | 31°2 | 11°9 | 18°3 | 38°4 | 61°6 |} 
Tree in Torbane 63°S | 31°2 | 10°8 | 26°4 | 34°6 | 65°4 
{ 
} 
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|| unite with varying proportions of carbon. Hence we find that 
|| the products of analysis may ve made wo vary «ccording to ine 
modes of applying heat. 

| ‘The following table shows the results of my trials, in which the 
heat was differently applied io coals and to Torbane mineral :— 


1} 


| 


alien elnaianed 
| Slowly Heated. 





| Quickly Heated. 





comme. Vol. Mat. Coke, Vol. Mat. Coke. 

' Newcastle caking......../ 30°4 69°6 37°2 62°8 
SS a ee 50°5 49°5 55'0 45°0 
EUR: scncccscccicns.} 250 54°0 49°0 5.0 
Lesmanayo ...........- | 53°2 46°8 58°8 41°2 
Capeldrae ........- ee ee 61°6 492 | 50°S 
ers - 66°0 24°0 70°0 30°0 








In all of the above the coke is greatest by ihe slow heating ; in 
other words, as the quantity of ash is not affected, the fixed 
carbon is greatest. The same occurs with the Torbane mineral ; 
accordingly, in this respect it resembles coal, 

In connection with this part of the subject, I may siate, that it 
is a remarkable circumstance, that in coals in waich there is a 
difference in colour between ihe upper and under paris of the 
seam, there is a corresponding difference in the proportions of 
coke and volatile products. The part of the seam at the top 
always contains most volatile matter. Thus the following coals 
and Torbane mineral, heaied exactly in ihe same way in ail, 
yieldec :— 








| Upper Part. Lower Pari. 
| - = - 





be, aL. 
acs | Vol. Mat. | Coke. Vol. Mat. | Coke. 
Capeldrae ....... pie ews | 51°2 | 48'S 466 | 53°4 
MEE Snnisasscancnes | ore’ + ae | sto .i, 40 
a eppeeengetiy | 705 | 295 | 37-7 | 62:3 
SY |) ee ee 65'1 34°9 63°3 | 36°7 
WeeeONe UF) cnnes-csageed 72°7 27°3 56°3 | 43°7 








Thus in coals the upper part of the seam coniains most of the 
volatile products. The same occurs in Torbane mineral. 


Uitimate Analysis. 


T have had few opportunities of conducting the ultimate aralysis | 
I have therefore recourse, on this part of the subject, to | 


of coals. 
the reports given in to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ; 
to which I shall add that of Capeldrae, and also that of the 'Torbane 
mineral conducted by myself. 
These analyses were conducted in the usual way by heating the 
_ coals with the substance yielding oxygen, and ascertaiving the 
quantity of carvon, oxygen, and hydrogen, by finding the weight 
| of the carbonic acid and water produced. The nitrogen and sulphar 
were also determined by the usual processes of heating ihe coal with 
a mixture of potass and lime; and of acidifying the sulphur by 
means of nitric acid. 
Table showing the average proportion of the different ingredients 
of coal and of Torbane mineral :— 


























COALS. | Carbon. | Hydrogen. | Oxygen. Nitrogen Suiphur. Ash. 
Scotch........ | 80°72 | G1 | 845] 1°32 | 1°25| 9°16 
i. a ae | 81°44 5°01 | 7°36 033; 1°66) 3°5 
Newcasile | $4°3 5°86 | 6°37] 1°28) O6GS | I°51 

| Derbyshire ....| 7965 | 4°96 | 1017] 1'48/] 1:07] 269 
| Lancashire ....| 76°53 | 4°95 | 11°52 | 1°22 1°21} 4°51 
| Foreign ...... 65°82 | 3°56 | 717) 13 | 1°05 | 21°71 
|,Capeldrae .. 56°77 | G79 879} 19 | 0°35 | 25°4 
|'Torbane ...... 60°25 |. 8°S6 3°62 | 1°53 | 0°13 | 25°6 








The above table shows that the quantity of all the ingredients 
| varies considerably. That of the carbon is from about. 56 to 84; 

of the hydrogen from 3°5 to 6°79; of the oxygen from 6°3 to 11°5; 
| of the nitrogen from 0°8 to 1°9: the sulphur does not vary so much, 
, the minimum being 0°35, the maximum nearly 2 per cent. 

In the Torbane mineral the per centage of carbon is 60, which 
is above that in Capeldrae coal, and considerably below that in 
others. The hydrogen is beyond that of the coals. In them the 
highest quantity is nearly 6°3 per cent.; in Torbane it is 8°7— 
making a difference of only about 2 per cent, The oxygen in, the 
different coals varies considerably. In some of the Welsh it has 
been found as high as 17, and as lowas 1, per cent, ‘In egals fom 
other counties it also varies, ranging from 15 down to,T per cent. 
| Taking the average of all the results, as given above, it is about 9, 

The oxygen in ihe Torbane mineral is 3°6, which. is, below that 
generally found in coals. 

The proportion of svlphur in the coals analysed does. not vary 
much, Some have reaily very little; it seldom amounts to 2 per 
cent. In the Torbane it is very small—indeed, wiih the exception 
of the Haswell Newcastle, it is less than in any of the coals. 
| With regard to the ashes of coal, they vary not only in quaniity, 
but likewise in quality; they are nut in greater quaniiiy in ‘Turbane 
mineral than in some of the coals. Sometimes the ashes are nearly 
colourless, at other times brownish, owing to the presence of oxide 


| centage of coke and of volatile matter is ascertained. 








of iron. The ingredients are soluble alkaline and earthy sulphaies 
and muriates ; lime in small quantity; oxide of iron, alumina, and || 
silica. 

Water boiled on the ash obtained from coal, in general I have | 
found to be alkaline. The ash, after being washed with boiling 
waier, and ihen treated with muriatic acid at a natural temperature, 
gave a solution, which contained alumina. The residue, washed | 
and boiled in muriatic acid, yielded alumina in solution. ‘The | 
residue, fused with potassa and then boiled in weter, also afforded 
alumina, from which I infer that the silica and alumina are partly | 
uncombined, partly as silicates. 

When the powder of Methiil coal is boiled in oil of vitriol diluted, 
the solution contains alumina; the residue, by being boiled in 
aqueous solution of poiassa, also affords alumina. 

With regard tothe ash of Torbane mineral, it is in general nearly 
colourless, but not more so than that of Meihili, Capeldrae, and 
Lochgeliv. When tieated with water, acids, and potassa, it acts 
exacily in the same way, and yields the same products that the ash 
of coal does. The entire coal also by these reagents is acied on, 
in every respect, in a similar way. 

I have found ihe ash of the Torvane mineral to consist of— 


Salts soluble in water .........008-. 7 
PE is so .cn dient oneecbatnnnt 1 
Sb Chios dxadnscnawesae nse’ 41 


which is nearly the same as those found by others. 


Products of the Distillation of Coal. 
I have already alluded to the analysis of coal by which the per 
With regard 
to the latter, the products vary very much, not only in quantity bat 
likewise in qualiiy, according to the mode of applying the heat. 
When coal is quickly heated by being thrown into a retort previously 
brought to a full red heat, the products are gas, used for the pur- 
pose of illumination, tar, and ammoniacal liquor, varying in quan- 
tity according to the kind of coal employed. The ammoniacal 
liquor contains ammonia formed by the union of hydrogen with the 
nitrogen. and is in combination chiefly with sulpburetted hydrogen, 


| derived also by the union of the sulphur and hydiogen of the coal. 


lt is from it tuat almost all the ammoniacal salts now used in com- 
merce are obtained. Thus, by the addition of muriaiic acid, 
sulphuretted bydrogen is expelled, and muriate of ammonia is 
formed, which, by evaporation of the water and subsequent con- 
tinuance of the heat, is sublimed and is thus freed from impurities ; 
or, by the addition of oil of vitriol, sulphate of ammonia is pro- 
duced, which, after evaporation, is mixed with muviate of soda and 
sublimed, by which sulphate of soda and muriate of ammonia are 
obiained—the latter being sublimed, the former remaining in tlie 
vessel in which the sublimation is conducted. By this last process 
the previous preparation of muriatic acid from sea selt, by means 
of oil of vitriol, is avoided. The tar, after being freed from the 
ammoniacal liquor, when subjected to distillation, yields naphiha, 
at first impure and of high specific gravity; but by vedistillation 
becoming colourless and of the specific gravity of common naphtha, 
or benzole naphtha, as it is frequently called. 

During the distillation of the tar, a considerable quantity of 
naphthaline is also volatilised and condensed in iis-solid form on 
the cool part of the apparatus. When the distijlaiion of the iar is 
carried to a considerable extent, a quantity of an offensive smelling 
fluid is also brought! o# and condensed. This is -called pitch oil, 
or giease oil. Other substances are obtained from the products of 
the first distillstion of coal, but these are of less ‘mportance than 
the others. Pitch is Jefi as the residue of the disiillaiion, 

Naphiha, obtained by the process described, is of specific gravity, 
about 776. It consists of C,; H;. It must not. be considered as 
an ingvedient of coal, but as a product of decomposition, formed 
by the union of the carbon and hydrogen exisiing in ii. ‘The same is | 
the case with naphihaline. Its composition is C,, Hy, or a multiple 
of these proporiions. Its specific zravity is about 870. 

I have obiained all of these products by the carbonization of the 
Torbane mineral in the common process of manufacturing gas from 
it, for which purpose it is now extensively used along wila common 
gas coals. Of course,as the proportion of nitrogen in. the Torbane 
is small, the quantity of ammonia which it affords is also small, 
and is separated from the tar with considerable difficulty, unless 
water is added, by which the separation is easiJy effecied. Removing 
the ammonia and subjecting the tar to distillation, I have procured 
naphtha of the usual specific gravity, and having all the properties | 
of common naphiia; being acted on by reagents in the same way, | 
and by the addition of nitvous acid yielding nitro-benzole C,,H, || 
O+NO,. When farther distilled it also afforded naphihaline and | 
pitch oil—leavirg pitch in the vessel: so that, in every respect, the || 
fluid and solid products of distillation of Torbaue mineral are the || 
same as those from coal by the same process of decomposition. 

With regaid tv the gaseous products, [ have said tbat these vaty |! 
in quantity and quality when obtained from different coals. Com- | 
mon household coal yields a gas of low illuminating power; canne?}) 
or parrot coals afford, in general, a larger quantity, while the gas is 
of superior iliuminating power ; hence their name of gas coals. I 
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After the gaseous products have been thoroughly purified by 
passing them through water, lime, and other substances, the gas 
then consists of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, light hydro-carbon, and 
olefiant gas; or of a gas having the same relative proportions of 
carbon and hydrogen, and which is admitted to be the source of 
light when it is burned in contact with air. 

Though I have, on former occasions, given to the Society the 
| results of my trials on the quantity and quality of gas from different 
| coals, yet, as these trials have of late years been greatly extended, 
|and as many of them have been conducted in a different way from 
|those formerly practised, I will now state my results in a tabular 
|\form, dividing the table into two parts: the first showing the 
‘illuminating power by the Bunsen Photometer, which was used 
{in all the trials; the second showing the same as indicated by the 
| amount of condensation by chlorine :— 


| Table of the Quantity of Coke, and of the Quantity and Quality of 
| Gas from a Ton of different Coals, and from the Torbane 
Mineral, and of their Value in Pounds of Spermaceti, for yield- 
ing Light by the Combustion of their Gus, as proved by the 





| 






























































} 
| Photometer. 
; Durab.|illumg.| 1 p, Cc -| Value | 
Lbs. ~ > ie leer] La Value of Coal | omP. 
Coats. of | of | of | Min. [1 Foot) of '| of | in lbs.| ° oF 
Coke} cas. [cas gm |= £4 sperm| Feet | of | coals 
oe ' any, 
English ching tenn 9,746 | 555 | 50 46! 3°1 | 372 | 1°03} 4531 10 
| Do. cannel (2)..|1397,12,010| 574/43 55| 3:0 | 360 | 1-0 | 617 | 1:36 
| Ramsay cannelj1512; 9,746| 631/60 40; 33 | 396} 1-1 555 | 1-47 
| Donibristle....|1220, 9,923) 593}51 0) 75 900} 25 | 1277 | 2°22 
Lesmahago ...| 952 10,176/652}70 0} 8&7 | 1052} 29 | 1530 | 2°86 
Capeldrae (1). «1000 11,500 | 644) 65 25; 881) 997 | 2:77 | 1638 | 3:08 
Capeldrae (2).-/1256, 9,670| 650|73 37| 10-0 | 1200 | 3.33 | 1670 | 3-14 
[Porbene ..-... | 760]15,486) 726] 84 44] 10°38 | 1245} 3-45 | 2765 | 5-18 








| * 7" . 
| In the construction of this table the durability was ascertained 


| by finding the time required to burn a foot of gas, by using a jet 
with an aperture of 1, of an inch, and a flame of 5 inches in 
‘ength. The durability is, therefore, given in minutes and seconds, 
The candle referred to is a spermaceti, burning 120 grains per hour. 
In the last column the number of grains of sperm per foot, multi- 
plied by the number of feet of gas per ton, gives the pounds of 
sperm ; in other words, gives the value of the coal, taking quantity 
and quality of its gas into account. 
In trying the illuminating power, the gas was consumed by an 
argand burner. 

Table of the Quantity of Coke, and Quautity and Quality of Gas 
from a Ton of Coals, and from the Torbane Mineral, as shown 
| by the Chlorine Process. 















































yield a large quantity of smoke. Now, those that do so are the 


yield more than about 1} per cent. of bitumen to naphtha. 


| 





years as a product of the distillation of wood; but it is only lately 
that it has been got froth coal; and it is now manufactured on a 
large scale from it, and become an article of commercial importance. 
The process by which it and paraffine oil are procured, is patented | 
by Mr. Young of Bathgate. . 
In this process the coal, broken into small pieces, is subjected, in I 
iron retorts, to a low red heat; by which an inflammable gas (in 
fact, coai gas) is evolved, along with a vapour which condenses in 
the form of a dark-coloured fluid, having a very offensive odour. 
This is a mixture of ammoniacal liquor, paraffine oil, paraffine, and | 
naphtha. The fluid thus collected is heated for some hours to a} 
temperature of about 150°, by which the impurities fall to the 
bottom. The oil is then drawn off and distilled. The distilled 
product is next mixed with oil of vitriol, and well stirred; and, 
after remaining at rest for some hours, by which the vitriol and! 
impurities subside, the upper part is drawn off, and mixed with a || 
solution of carbonate of soda, or of caustic soda. The impurities, || 
along with soda and any oil of vitriol which may be present, are | 
then allowed to fall, and the supernatant fluid, by distillation, yields | 
paraffine oil. {| 
From the fluid thus procured, naphtha is obtained by distilling it 
along with steam passed into the boiler, by which the steam aad || 
naphtha come off; and, as they do not unite, they are easily sepa- 
rated by subsidence. 
To obtain pure paraffine from the oil, it is cooled to about 30° or! 
40°, thrown on a filter, and allowed to drip till the fluid ceases to 
pass through. The residue on the filter is then mixed with a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda, stirred, and heated to about 140°. It is 
then allowed to remain at rest, by which the paraffine gradually 
collects on the surface. It is then to be removed, and the dark 
part on the lower side of the cake scraped off; after which the pro- 
cess is repeated, and the paraffine is in this way got nearly pure. | 
Ry squeezing it in a press, it may be freed entirely from colouring 
matter. 
I have obtained this substance on a large scale from Lenin 
coal, and from the common household coal in the neighbourhood | 
of 'Torbane—what is called household Boghead coal. 
The paraffine from these, along with the naphtha, is the same in| 
all—the latter yielding nitro-beuzole on the addition of nitrous acid. | 
I have obtained also the same products from the Torbane mineral, | 
by conducting the process in the same way. ‘Though it has been | 
said that the naphtha from Torbane does not yield nitro-benzole, I 
never had any difficulty in obtaining it from it; indeed, it is more’ 
easily got from Torbane naphtha than from the naphtha of any, 
coal I have tried. The naphtha got in this process, like that from | 
coal in the manufacture of gas, also varies very much in specific | 
gravity, according to its distillation: I have found it to be from; 
87C° to 776°. | 
I have now to allude to other substances to which the Torbane 
mineral has been assimilated. The first of these is asphaltum ; but 
from this it is easily distinguished. 
Different kinds of coal are acted on differently by naphtha, the 
quantity of soluble matter in all of them being very small. 
The following are the results of my trials :— 
Per Cent. of Matter Soluble 
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From the above it is evident, not only that Torbane is not an 
asphalt, but that it resembles common coals in its action with 
naphtha. * 

Again, it differs from asphalt in its action with heat. 

The following are the results of my trials :— 


Asphalt. Torbane. 
By the heat of tin, just melted | Melted, not inflamed | Not affected. 
Do. lead, do. Do. do. Do. 
Do. iron red hot [ed. 


Do. do. Do. 
Do. do. at full red heat Do. and inflamed | Inflamed, not melt- 


Again, the specific gravity of Torbane is about 1180; that of 
asphalt is about 1090. 

Another remarkable difference between Torbane and asphalt is 
the electric condition. Asphalt is an electric ; Torbane is decidedly 
non-electric: in this respect differing from asphalt, and resembling 
coal, which is non-electric. 

I may here remark, that the term bituminous, as applied to coal, 
is improperly used. We speak of highly bituminous coals; by 
which is meant those that burn with a great deal of flame, and 


least bituminous. The above table shows that the English caking 
coal, which is a bad gas coal, is more bituminous than others ; and 
so far is Torbane mineral from being bituminous, that it does not 





| Cubic | Specific | Duraby. Conden-| Comp. | Comp. 
CoaLs. Coxe} Feet | Gravity |1 Foot =| satiou {Value of; Value 
} of of |Minutes| by 1 Foot of 
| Gas. Gas. | & Secs. | Chlorine} of Gas. | Coals. 
: ¥ 7] 
| Bemish caking. 1600; 8,545| 485 |43 O; 5°0 | 1°0 1°0 
| Leven splint ...!1120) 8,060! 492 (43 O] 53 | 1°06! 1°01 
| Do. caking.....\1600)10,560| 550/38 0} 60 | 1:2 | 1°4 
| Adamson’s do, .|1620)12,456; 646 (38 O} 63 | 1°2 | 1°75 
North Lithins . .|1280 9,021 555 |53 0} 108 | 21 | 22 
Knightswood.. .}1164) 9,184] 557 |48 Oo}; 90 | 18 2°3 
Blackwood... ./1200; 8,000, 645 |60 0} 13°0 | 26 | 2°6 
Kelvin-side ....}1150} 9,007; 640 ,65 0O| 14°0 | 2°8 2°9 
Grange........ 1280} 9,160; 618 |67 Oj} 14°0 | 2°8 3°0 
Lumphinnin ., ./1200' 8,953; 622 |66 0} 14°5 | 2°9 | 3°0 
Lithin’s Glen... .|1280) 9,500' 646 |68 0| 15°0 | 3°0 | 3°2 
Marquis Lothian}1074/10,080; 590 ,60 0; 13°0 | 26 | 3°2 
Lithin’s Hill ...}1200) 9,100; 690 |72 0} 16°0 3°2 3°4 
Kilbirnie....... 1200}10,290; 624 |67 0} 15°0 | 3:0 | 3°6 
Lochgelly...... 1200 9,054) 637 |57 30) 14°0 | 28 | 3°7 
Capeldrae (2)...|1256) 9,670, 650 |73 37| 17°38 | 3°56} 4°02 
Kinneil........ 1292) 9,803; 739 |75 0/17°5 | 35 | 41 
Lesmahago . ...|112010,176| 652 |70 0} 17°5 | 3°5 | 4:1 
Monkland ..... 1142:10,192| 667 |67 5) 160 | 32 | 4°2 
Methill........ 1198) 7,706; 683 |66 0| 155 | 31 | 4:3 
Kirkness ...... 1380, 9,038; 711 |78 O/| 22°0 | 4°4 4°6 
Capeldrae (1). . /999°9/11,500} 644 |65 25| 180 | 36 | 4:8 
Torbane......- 760)15,48¢ 726 84 44 25°0 | 5°0 9°0 

Of the above coals, all are cannels with the exception of the first 
four. 

It will be observed that the comparative indications of the value 
of gases, when the condensation by chlorine is great, does not 
correspond with the value indicated by the photometer in the pre- 
eding table. This, in my opinion, is owing to our not having the 
means of burning gas so as to get the full amount of light from it. 

Other Products of Distillation, 

Another remarkable substance got from coal by distillation -is 

paraffine and paraffine oil. Paraffine has been known for several 








In the experiments above referred to, the coals and the Torbane 
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mineral were boiled for twenty-four hours in naphtha, under the 
usual pressure, recourse having been had to means for preventing 
the evaporation and loss of naphiha. 

Another class of substances to which the Torbane mineral bas 
| been supposed to belong, is shales, especially those belonging to 
} the coal formation. 
||. From the large per centage of earthy matier in Torbane, it has 
| by some been considered to be a kind of shale—a bituminous shale, 
| or bitumenite ; but we shall find that it is easily distinguished from 
| them. I have analysed a great many shales, and now give the 
|| results of the analyses, taling the extremes along wiih several of 
| those intermediate 1n their composition :— 


Table of the Composiiion of Shales. 





| 


| Non-Volatile Matter. 




















{| Volatile | enn : . 
i} SHALES. Matter. Motter. Fixed | Ash. 
{| Carbon. 
1; Above Dysart iron stone..| 19° | 81° | 7 74° 
| Under Craig coal...... a 78 | 92°2 | ¢ 86°2 
SS 77 | @¢3 | 0° 92°3 
! Do. of wood coal........ 7" | oe | 85° 
West Wemyss ..........| 13°95 | 86°5 2°5 84° 
Lancashire (1) ........+6} 15°9 841 77 76°74 
|| Do. (Oe are 1314 | 86°86) 7°9 78°96 
} Do. (3) .......006 77 | 923 | 88 3°5 
i Average..........] 11°46 | 88°53 | 5°98 | 82°54 
Torbane......+. co | sr | i 19° 
! 


It will be seen, on inspection of the above table, that there is a 
' great difference between shales and Torbane mineral. With two 
exceptions, I have never found a shale to have more than 20 per 
cent. of inflammable matter. In the first of those in the above 
table, the whole inflammable matter, after deducting the moisture 
in the volatile products, amounted to 20°56. In the Lancashire 
shales, Nos. 1 and 2, the moisture carried off with the volatile pro- 
ducts amounted in the former to 2°1, and in the latter to 2°4; and, 
' deducting these, there are of inflammable ingredients 21°4 in the 
former, and 18°6 in the latter. Thus, taking the extreme as about 
20 per cent. of inflammables, leaves 80 of ash. We here observe a 
wide distinction between the Torbane mineral and shales, the latter 
‘having, on an average, about 17 or 18 of inflammable matter, and 
from 82 to 83 of earthy matter; while the former has the propor- 
tions reversed. 
These remarks apply solely to shales of the coal formation, such 
, as as occur in the stratified beds. Shales of this kind do not yield 
bitumen to naphtha; in this respect they resemble coal: in fact, 
they contain little, if any, bitumen. There are, however, other 
| shales, such as those that contain bitumen, and yield it to naphtha 
'—strictly speaking, bituminous shales. From these the Torbane 
mineral differs, in giving very little bitumen to naphtha, the quantity 
not exceeding 1°5 per cent. 
It has been said that Torbane mineral, when breathed on, emits 
an earthy or clayey odour, and that, therefore, it in this respect 
resembles a shale. This, however, is not peculiar to Torbane 
‘mineral. I have in my possession pieces of Capeldrae and Methill 
coal which emit a similar odour. 
There is still another substance to which I have to advert, and to 
which the Torbane is closely allied; I mean what is called coal 
\rhombs; in other words, an impure coal not worth working. 


The composition two of these I found to be :— 

















Volatile ona | | Coke. 

Matter. | Guten. ai 
| Wemyss ....0.00 ere | 33°3 66°7 | 23° | «43°7 
MEE s6kewsssresrnen se 37°4 62°6 30° | 306 





In these the earthy matter predominates, the quantity of volatile 
products being small. It is remarkable also that, though rhombs 
occur at the upper part of the seam of coal, yet they differ in com- 
‘position from coal iiself, in containing a large quantity of earthy 
‘matter. I have already said that in coals varying in colour in 
| different parts of the same seam, the upper part has always the 
greatest amount of volatile matter ; thus also pointing out a remark- 

able difference between rhombs and the Torbane mineral. 

I have thus shown that the Torbane mineral, in a chemical point 
‘of view, resembles coal. It has in it all the compénent paris of 
| coal, and in nearly the same proportions as in somé’of'them. It 
| does not contain anything that is not found in coals. {t yields 
‘the same products by distillation, at different temperatures, such 

as gas for illumination, tar, and ammonial liquor, benzole, naphiha, 
| naphthaline, pitch oil, paraffine oil, and paraffine. I have shown 
{ also that it differs materially from asphali, and from shales, and 
bituminous shales, in containing almost no bitumen. I feel, there- 
| fore, warranted in maintaining the opinion I have all along held, 
| and in still continuing to consider it what, in 1850, I reported it to 
| be, when I first subjected it to trial—that it is a coal, and one of a 
|| very superior quality, for the manufacture of coal yas. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
(Concluded from p. 379.) 


By way of conclusion to our remarks upon the chemistry of gas | 
lighiing, it now becomes necessary to present, in a kind of con-| 
densed resumé or diagrammatic form, the various chemical changes | 
which ensue during the operations connected with the manufacture | 
aad combustion of coal gas. Thus we shall be enabled to construct |} 
a sort of index, suited to recal to the minds of our readers many of || 
those facts which at present are so intermingled with the general |} 
argument or the subject as to put on a disconnected or isolated || 
appearance, deiracting somewhat from their proper utility. \| 

Although originally derived from the vegetable kingdom of a}! 
past era, the composition of coal is nevertheless found to resemble || 
precisely that which prevails amongst the great bulk of the vege- |! 
tables (whether trees or plants) of the present day; and, indeed, || 
if we compare together the constituents of coal with those of the |} 
existing representatives of the plants or families of plents which 
originated the coal formation, we shall be more than ever struck | 
with the identity of their composition. The plants of the coal | 
formation no doubt contained, as their present representatives do, 
the elements of lignin conjoined to those of vegetable albumen and 
gelatine, or what is called gluten; with which, of course, were || 
associated the usual inorganic or alkaline, earthy, and metallic she | 
stances siill found under the name ash, or incombustible residue, || 
of plants. In the lignin we have carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen; | 
in the albumen and gelatine we find superadded to these, nitrogen, || 
sulphur, and phosphate of lime, with a little chloride of sodium; | 
and in the ash we discover silica, lime, alumina, iron, and man- 
ganese, which therefore ought to represent, and, in fact, really do! 
represent, the average components of coal. No arsenic has ever | 
yet been discovered in coal, nor in any plant, though a trace of |! 
copper is by no means unfrequent in the coal formation; and it is |} 
known that wheat grown in soils containing oxide of copper be- || 
comes slightly impregnated with that metal. We may hence con-|| 
clude that arsenic is either poisonous to plants or incapable of |’ 
entering into their assimilating organs—a provision singularly | 
illustrative of that divine foresight which rendered man dependent | 
upon artificial heat for the full development of his mission in this | 
world. Did coal and wood contain a volatile and poisonous sub- 
stance like arsenic, their use as fuel would be totally interdicted ; 
and it is well worthy of observation that all the iron pyrites hitherto 
known to geologists are largely impregnated with this fatal mineral, 
except only the iron pyrites found in coal. ’ 

Casting a glance at the composition of coal, we see at once the 
origin of the various products obtained by its distillation at a bright 
red heat. Thus we are ablé,in a tabulated form, to observe the 
original and subsequent order of arrangement which takes place on 
disturbing the normal position. Omitting unnecessary ingredients, 
or those which remain unaffected at a red heat, we have— 


( Coke, 

Carburretted hydrogen, 
Hydrogen, 

Various naphthas, 
Carbonic oxide, 





y Carbon, \ ‘ acid, 
Coal Hydrogen, Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
com- \ Oxygen, — ( = / Ammonia, 
posed Nitrogen, ' £-5\ Hydrocyanic acid, 
of | Sulphur, \ * Sulphocyanic acid, 


\ Iron, / Bisulphuret of carbon, 

Various basic hydrocarbons 
containing nitrogen, 

| Protosu!phuret of iron, 

| Tar, 

\ 





Water. 


Here it will be seen that the excess of carbon remains as coke, and 
this holds the protosulphuret of iron derived from the decomposition 
of the bisulphuret contained in the coal; the hydrogen in part 
remains free, whilst part of it combines with carbon, giving rise to 
various kinds of hydrocarbon, such as gas, naphtha, and tar, or 
uniting also to a little nitrogen, produces basic compounds and 
hydrocyanic acid ; another portion of the hydrogen combines with 
half of the sulphur of the bisulphuret of iron, and with any 
free sulphur present in the coal, to form sulphuretted hydrogen; 
and the remainder unites to oxygen to form water, or to nitrogen 
to produce ammonia—the rest of the oxygen being taken up by 
part of the carbon; and thus carbonic oxide and carbonic acid are 
generated. ‘The production of the bisulphuret of carbon is altoge- 
ther a secondary action, and depends upon the circumstance that 
iron has a stronger affinity for carbon than for sulphur—a fact 
which enables us to distil sulphur in cast-iron vessels, though this 
cannot be safely done in those of wrought iron. When a mixture 
of protosulphuret of iron and carbon is exposed toa high tem- | 
perature, decomposition ensues, and carburet of iron and bisul- 
phuret of carbon are the results—that is to say, the metallic iron || 
and the sulphur both combine with the carbon, the former to con: |! 
stitute an exceedingly fixed, and the latter an extremely volatile, | 
compound; thus the two substances, before united, are separated | 
from each other, and new combinations formed. Now, gas-coke | 
is exactly such a mixture of protosulphuret of iron and carbon as | 
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is here alluded to; consequently when the heat, afier expelling the 
volatile constituents of the coal, is still made to act upon the 
residuary coke, bisulphuvet of carbon makes its appearance. Its 
production therefore has reference to the temperature employed and 
to the weight of the charge, as this implies a longer period of sub- 
jection to the action of the fire; so that in practice it is found that 
the gas from the last portions of a charge is more contaminated 
with this impurity than from the first. 


Consistently with this view is the practice of coke-making, where 
the charge of coke is kept for 96 or even 120 hours exposed toa 
very high heat, so as to expel, in the shape of bisulphuret of carbon, 
the whole of the sulphur, and reduce the iron to the harmless con- 
dition of carvuret of iron, when, of course, being similar in com- 
position to the bars of the furnace in which the coke is burnt, it 
manifests no injurious action upon them. 

Passing from the retort to the hydraulic main and condenser, we 
here find the several products before enumerated separating ac- 
cording to the degree of their condensibility by cold. The tar and 
the water condense and carry down with them a portion of the 
other constituents. The tar is found to consist of or to contain 
various hydrocarbons, mixed with soot, or finely divided carbon, 
which soot is thus prevented from reaching the purifier; the water 
combines with much of the carbonate and hydrosulphate of am- 
| monia, and also with part of the hydrocyanic and sulphocyanic acids, 
| constituting what is l:nown under the name ‘“ ammoniacal liquor;” 
|which, moreover, usually contains some muriate of ammonia, 
derived, as is supposed, from the decomposition of the chioride of 
sodium of the coal. The modes of treating these products have 
been before decribed, and need not, therefore, detain us here; but 
it is certain that too litile attention has hitherto been given to them 
by practical men. They will amply repay the labour of working 
|| them. 

From the condenser we go onward to the purifier, and here a 
| diversity of practice prevails, according to the exigencies of the case. 
Those who have not been beset by the prevailing sanitary nuisance- 
|mongers rely upon lime and water alone as an effectual means of 
| purification; and with great reason they do so, seeing that ina 
| practical sense these are the only substances required to ensure com- 
| plete purification. The gas from the condenser contains carbonate 
{and hydrosulphate of ammonia, with free carbonic acid and sul- 
|phuretted hydrogen. When passed through a coke scrubber well 
|gupplied with water, the ammoniacal compounds are sufficiently 
removed, whether this be done before or after the use of lime, 
| though of course it is better that the scrubber should precede the 
|lime purifier. After passing the scrubber, the remaining impurities 
| ate carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, in the average ratio of 
} my 1 per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 23 of carbonic 
acid. 

| On reaching the lime in the purifier, these give rise to carbonate 
i) of lime and hydrosulphate of lime ; and there is this remarkable fact 
/connected with the power of lime to purify gas in this way, which 
,also applies to the case of oxide of iron, viz., that if all the am- 
}monia has been removed from the foul gas before it reaches the 
| purifier, the amount of gas capable of being purified by a given 
amount of lime is much lessened. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that 200 measures of foul 
gas contain 2 of sulphuretted hydrogen and 5 of carbonic acid, or 
| that the atoms of carbonic acid and of sulphuretted hydrogen are 
jto each other as 5 to 2, then, since 5 atoms of carbonic acid weigh 
| 110 grains, and 2 atoms of sulphuretted hydrogen weigh 34 grains, 
|we have the following diagram to represent the amount of pure 
lime required in purification :— 











110 grains 140 grains 


or or 
5 atoms will saturate < 5 atoms 
of { of 


carbonic acid pure lime, 


and 


i 34 grains aoe 
= Or 
- atoms : 
of will saturate < 2 atoms 
) 
sulphuretted \ a, ae 
I 
hydrogen ! , 


consequently, for every 144 grains of these mixed impurities, 196 
grains of pure lime will be required. If, now, we assume that 
every cubic foot of such a mixture of carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen weighs 750 grains, then the total impurity from a ton of 
coals would, at the rate of 3} per cent. in volume, weigh about 
34 lb., and, consequently, require about 46 Ib. of pure lime for its 
removal. In practice, this is usually done with a bushel, or about 
56 lb., of common lime; which, all things considered, is by no 
means unsatisfactory. One of the advantages of lime purification 
arises from the fact that, when the lime approaches saturation, it 
evolves sulphuretted hydrogen, and not carbonic acid; a simple 
lead-test is therefore a sufficient indication of purity; but with oxide 


and not only so, but the whole process is materially changed, for | 
with oxide of iron a double set of purifiers must be had recourse to. || 
The impurity removed from foul gas by oxide of iron is sulphuretted 
hydrogen alone, which, as we have seen, forms only ?ths at most | 
of the total quantity: to remove the remaining carbonic acid, lime | 
is needed, and that, too, in almost as large a quantity as if no), 
oxide of iron had been employed—a peculiarity caused, as we have || 
before intimated, by the absence of ammonia in the gas after passing | | 
the oxide-of-iron purifier. The oxide of iron usually employed for || 
purifying is the sesquioxide, either hydrated or anhydrous, but in || 
both cases possessing a chemical power derived from some con- |; 
dition not yet well understood, but analogous to that of spongy |; 
platinum, cobalt, nickel, and some other substances. The first’ 
effect of sulphuretted hydrogen upon the sesquioxide of iron has | 
been regarded as a simple process of deoxidation, by which water | 
was formed, sulphur deposited, and protoxide of iron produced. | 
But this is probably incorrect, and at all events it is quite as con- | 
sistent with known facts to assume that a sesqui-hydro-sulphuret | 
of the oxide of iron is produced; upon which supposition the | 
nature of the action would be as follows :— | 
| 





5l grains / consisting of 
or eee 
9 nies \ Sulphur 3 
of Pan 1 to form two atoms, 
sulphuretted yoros of the scsqui-hydro- | 


susphuret of the 
oxide of iron, or, | 
what is the same! 
thing, two atoms of 


hydrogen, \ 
unite with 
80 grains, 


/ 
2 pe \ Oxygen 3 the hydrated sesqui- | 
of < sulphuret of iron. 
> 
sesquioxide / fron re 
of iron 


There is, however, something unexplained, as yet, in the com-| 
parative weakness of the oxide of iron for purifying gas: thus, | 
upon the conditions of the above diagram, not more than 16 lb. of 
oxide of iron should be required to remove the whole of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen produced from a ton of coals; but it usually 
takes about four times that quantity to produce the desired effect. 
On exposing the sesqui-hydro-sulphuret of the oxide of iron to 
the air, it would appear as if the oxide of iron acted caialytically 
upon the sulphuretted. hydrogen present with it, and caused the 
hydrogen to quit the sulphur, and unite to the oxygen of the air, 
thus forming water and liberating sulphur; the ultimate effect | 
being sesqui-oxide of iroa, sulphur, and water, with a little sulphate | 
of iron, caused by an action similar to that which induces the solu- | 
tion of platinum in nitric acid when alloyed with silver. In sup-| 
port of this view, we may adduce the fact, that when sulphurretted | | 
hydrogen is made to act upon sesquioxide of iron with atmospheric! 
contact, it takes fire precisely as hydrogen does when directed 
upon spongy platinum under the same circumstances. At all, 
events, the oxide of iron may be used over and over again, until | 
the amount of sulphur in it becomes so great as by fusing during | 
the “ revification,” as it is called; and thus sealing up ‘the particles | 
of metallic oxide, so as to prevent them from acting un ihe foul 
gas, when, of course, fresh oxide is required. The use of lime, |, 
subsequently to that of the oxide of iron, is quite indispensable, | 
and ought never to be omitted. A kind of ferruginous peat, con-| 
taining subphosphate of iron, has lately been introduced, uoder a | 
patent, which promises to supersede most other iorms of iron 
purification. 
But little need be said respecting the products which aiise during 
the combustion of gas: these, though varying slightly frova atmo-| 
spheric changes, consist essentially of water and carbonic acid, with | 
a small quantity of sulphate and formiaie of ammonia, sulphurous | 
acid, aldehyde, and a peculiar compound possessing asic proper- 
ties, and having, in the free state, an intense odour of sovt, but 
which entirely disappears by saturation with an acid. 1i might 
appear singular to one unacquainted with the notorious aniti- | 
combustive power of carbonic acid, that any compound capable of 
being consumed should escape from the flame of a gas burner un- | 
burnt; but, when the beautiful experiments of Sir H. Davy are 
remembered, and it is also taken into consideration ihat the upper’ 
part of every carboniferous flame is aecessarily surrounded by car- | 
bonic acid, nitrogen, and the vapour of water—three of ihe most 
powerful, extinguishers—it is only natural that a portion of the) 
centraljconstituents of the flame should escape unconsumied, whe- | | 
ther generated from gas, wax, tallow, or oil. The same circum-), 
stance ‘which. interdicts perfect combustion to a hydro-carbon, | 
would, of course, prevent it witl such a substance as sulphur; and | 
therefore it is found that free sulphurous acid only, and not free! ' 
sulphuric, is generated from a gas flame, even though this flame be | 
produced by unpurified gas, or gas purposely charged with sulphu- | | 
retted hydrogen or bisulphuret of carbon. | 
1 


By way of illustrating the nature of the process which ensues | 
during the combustion of coal gas in atmospheric air, we may 





of iron this is not the case, and therefore much more attention on 
the part of the superintendent of the works becomes necessary: | 








assume the following diagram as sufficiently near the actual com-| 
position of the agents employed and the results obtained :— 
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Carbon_— Se << Otbonie acid 
—_ Carbonic oxide————— 
Sulphur —> sSulphurous acid and 





Ammonia———_——_—_————____ Sulphite of ammonia 
Carbonic acid Carbonic acid 
In looking at the flame of an ordinary candle or gas-jet, the 
effect of the carbonic acid generated may be seen by noticing the 
gradual change in the hue of the flame from the bottom to the top. 
At the lower pari there is nothing to impede combustion, and a 
pale blue light is the consequeace: higher up this becomes of a 
greenish white; then whiie, yellow, yellowish red, and finally brown 
or brownish black, with an inclination to sioke at the apex. 
Lasily, if we arrange a spermaceti candle so that it may be sup- 
plied with air contaminated with various per cectages of carbonic 
acid, we shall perceive that these changes in colour come down, as 
the carbonic acid is increased, lower ard lower in the flame, which 
soon begins to smoke; and, ere the blue colour at the very boitom 
has begun to put in a reddish yellow hue, the candle goes oui, and 
the wick does not glow in the usual way. In pure oxygen, the 
blue pait enlarges, and the rest of the flame becomes almost entirely 
of a dazzling white, except quite at the apex. Thus, it is evident 
that, in the ordiaary combustion of gas, a miaute quantity of 
matier must always escape combustion ; and this will be the greater 
the richer the gas; for Sir H. Davy found that, of all gases, car- 
bureited hydrogen was the least accendible, or, in other words, the 
|easiesi to be extinguished. As, therefore, the rich gases give, buik 
|for bulk, more carboaic acid than the poor ones, there will be a 
|relatively larger production of unburnié residue; but, taken in the 
sense of equal lighis, the conciusion would, no doubi, be in the 
opposite directioa. 


ON THE SALUBRITY OF THE USE OF COAL GAS. 


Report To THE Direcrors or tHe CHARTERED Gas 
Company, By Dr. Leeson, F.R.S., anp R. WaRINGTON, 
Esa., Vice-President of the Chemical Society.* 

In compliance with your instructions, requesting from us our 

opinion of Dr. Letheby’s statements laid before the Commissioners 

‘of Sewers of the City of London, more especially as 1egarded the 

| production of oil of vitriol from coal gas; we regret having so long 

delayed our report, but trust you will consider us right in having 
waited for the further staternent which has been now presented, in 
|compliance with the instructions of the said Commissioners, in- 

— as it allowed Dr. Letheby an opportunity for the correction 

of certain inaccuracies and exaggerated expressions which, how- 

| ever hasty or unintentional, were certainly calculated greatly to 

‘mislead and alarm the public, however manifest it might be to the 

|few scientifically acquainted with the subject, that so large a 

quantity of “ oil of vitriol,” or “ vitriolic acid,” could not possibly 

|result from the ordinary combustion of coal gas. 

|_ Without for one moment doubting the intentional accuracy of 

| Dr. Letheby’s statements, we cannot but feel that, in a case in- 

‘volving the character and integrity of the gas companies, the 

|detail of the experiments actually made ought to have been ap- 

pended to the report, with every information as to the dates, the 
modus operandi, &c.; we should then have been enabled to judge 
how far the experiments themselves were entitled to confidence, 
and what objections might be reasonably entertained with reference 

,to the conclusions which have been based upon them. Every 

|Scientific observer knows how easily this might have been done, 

jand will be but little inclined to rely on the mere deductions of an 
experimenter, when the grounds of confidence are thus withheld. 

_ We will now state {what appears to have been objectionable 

in reference to the statements themselves, and the sanitary de- 

ductions framed upon them. 

We believe that the “ oil of vitriol” has been, as already stated, 
manufactured from the gas; not produced by the ordinary method 
of combustion, but by a peculiar process adopted for these experi- 
ments; and we have reason to doubt, in the absence of any specific 
evidence to the contrary, whether all the acid produced was ac- 
tually sulphuric acid. 

To show the actualj‘contamination of the air of an apartment in 
which gas is burnt, the air itself ought to be analysed, and we 
should then probably find that any sulphuric acid generated’ by the 
ordinary combustion of the gas has been neutralised by the am- 
monia frequently contained in it, by the lime or carbonate’ of lime 
present in the whitewash or plaster of the ceilings and walls of an 
apartment, as well as by other combinations. ‘The absenee of any 
such experiments removes from a reflecting mind confidence in 
these deductions; and then supposing, which is difficult, that free 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), which requires a temperature ap- 
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— Pocducts. proaching a red heat (620° of Fahrenheit), or rather above the} 
Air (ae = Nitrogen melting point of lead, to sustain it in the vaporous condition, |} 
Oxygen . ee could exist in the atmosphere of an apartment. If its per centage | 
——— Water in the air had been shown by experiment, the public would pro- | 





* The directors of the Chartered Gas Company have printed this report, 
together with Mr. L. Thompson’s able essay ‘‘ On the nature and chemical 
properties of coal gas,” as a pamphlet, for distribution amongst their 
consumers. 

+ When in the concentrated form, which renders Dr. Letheby’s state- 
ments so fearfully appalling. 








bably have smiled at its infinitesimal proportion, instead of being! 
alarmed at the fearful amount of 15 grains of oil of vitriol from | 
every 100 cubic feet of gas, which, in a medical journal of most. 
extensive circulation, has been amusingly increased one thousand | 
seven hundred and twenty-eight times by stating inches instead of 
feet. 

Again, we are told that these conclusions are borne out by 
experiments made at the Atheneum and elsewhere years ago, by | 
chemists whose aocuracy and talent we would not for a moment} 
question ; but it must be remembered that these experiments were | 
made at a period when the methods of purifying gas were far less | 
efficient than those at present employed, and the resulis simply | 
show, what can be well-imagined, that the atmosphere of rooms, | 
constructed without any ventilation, like an inverted bell-glass, to | 
receive and contain not ovly the various products from the com-| 
bustion of either candles or numerous gas-burners, bui; also the | 
exhalations, dust, and heat of a crowded apartment, was certain to) 
prove injurious to a material like the leather used for binding 
books, which, fiom its peculiar constitution, is very subject to) 
decay, and when exposed to a heated and vitiated air soon becomes | 
friable and rotten; this decay has been observed in many old! 
libraries long before the use of gas was known. | 

2ndly. As to the amount of sulphur actually existing in com- | 
bination with the gas from which this “oil of vitriol” has been! 
manufactured, it is manifest that the experiments have been far 
too limited in number to determine anything like an accurate) 
average of the sulphur contained in the various gases consumed in 
this metropolis, and we have reason to believe that the experiments | 
referred to in the first report were made at a period when, from an 
unprecedented combination of circumstances, the gas companies 
were obliged, for a short period, to resort to an inferior description | 
of coal, containing much sulphuret of iron, the gas from which | 
required a larger amount of purifying power than had been pro-! 
vided for this unforeseen emergency. This want was speedily | 
remedied, and there is but little chance of the recurrence of any | 
similar disaster. 

Were we disposed to fright the City from its propriety, we might, 
indeed, suggest such a multiplicity of coniaminating influences in 
this great metropolis, that even Dr. Letheby’s fearful tale would | 
sink into utter insignificance: thus the present use of our common 
lucifer matches might be shown to far outweigh in dread sul- 
phurous agency the contamination of the air we breathe; bui this 
again sinks into utter insignificance, when we contemplate the 
number of coal-consuming fires, each belching forth into the 
already tainted atmosphere millions of cubic feet of unpurified gas, 
with all its noxious ingredients, unmitigated except Ly dilution. 
It is calculated, on good data, that coal contains fully one per cent. 
of sulphur, which is equivalent to the production of rather more 
than three of “ vitriolic acid.’? One ton of coal would therefore 
produce about 67} lbs. of this “ highly corrosive compound ;” and, 
if the consumption of coal in the metropolis for domestic pur- 
poses, &c., be assumed at three million tons, we shall have, 
according to Dr. Letheby’s deductions, no less a quantity than 
201,750 lbs.!!! passing annually into the atmosphere. 

Again, taking these “ deductions” in another point of view, the 
ton of coal will yield nearly 10,000 cubic feet of ordinary gas, and, 
according to the lowest result of the experiments, will furnish 
1500 grains of “ oil of vitriol;’’ but the ton of coal, if burnt in 
the open fire, would, by the same rule, yield 470,750 grains, so 
that the difference, or 469,250 grains, or rather more than 67 lbs., 
has been removed hy the gas companies from each ton of coals 
which they manipulate; and as about 500,000 tons are thus aunually 
consumed in the metropolis for the production of light and heat, 
the public have good cause, even on these exaggerated grounds, to 
be grateful for so great a boon as is conferred by coal gas, and it 
should prove a powerful argument for its more extended use for 
domestic purposes in place of coal. { 

We can scarcely be surprised to find that the mortality of towns 
is increased in proportion to their size and crowded condition. The 
wonder seems to be how anything like health can exist within their 
boundaries; but we are positively astounded when we find, in con- 
tradiction to our supposed increasing misery, that the tables of 
mortality show us that, so far from modern improvements havin 
been destructive of human life, we have the pusitive fact of increas 
longevity to allay all useless fears, and to encourage every one to 
lend their individual efforts to the progress of improvement, and 
pause ere they assist to decry one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times, which confers on all around the inestimable and 
acknowledged benefits of increased light and heat. 

Here, then, it may be well to consider whether part of this im- 
proved condition as to health be not attributable in some degree to 
the action of the sulphurous acid, not “ oil of vitriol,” which is 
continually passing off from our coal fires, uniting with and destroy- 
ing many of the foetid animal and ammoniacal exhalations from the 
crowded poor and the sweating labourer. It is even admitted in 
this report, after having created sufficient alarm by the terms “ oil 
of vitriol” and “ vitriolic acid,” that a “ large portion of this! 
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‘ dangerous compound’ would doubtless be NEUTRALIZED by the 
AMMONIA of the gas and by that of DECOMPOSING ANIMAL 
SUBSTANCES.” If a large portion of the minute quantity of 
sulphur compounds at times contained in coal gas are admitted 
thus to unite with these really poisonous exhalations, and thus 
| neutralize their baneful effects, it is but rational to conclude that 
the sulphurous acid, whether from our coal fires or our gas, is per- 
forming an important function in disinfecting the atmosphere of 
this densely crowded city of much of its poisonous and putrescent 
miasm, 

But is this large portion, which is thus admitted to unite and be 
neutralized, estimated, and deducted in the report from the whole 
| quantity? On the contrary, the report proceeds thus :—MUCH 
would remain in a free state, and be the source of incalculable mis- 
chief.” How or in what'way this incalculuble mischief is to arise, 
we are not informed. 

Having thus, we trust, shown the comparative minor importance 
of Dr. Letheby’s alarms, we would not for one moment hinder the 
adoption of any means by which the benefits of gas may be further 
extended and improved; but, instead of decrying the utility and 
| impeding the employment of gas by alarming the public mind, we 
| would beg to annex a few practical suggestions by which its use, 

even in private houses, may be beneficially extended and enjoyed. 
| For the purposes of illumination, whether gas, oil, or candles be 
employed, imperfect combustion is essential to the production of 
‘light. If sufficient oxygen combine with the carbon contained in 
| the gas to insure its perfect combustion, heat and little light will 
i| be the result. If too much gas be allowed to pass off unconsumed, 
I} smoke, waste of the gas, and still greater contamination of the air, 
; will ensue. A proper regulation of the gas is therefore essential, 
both for economy and health; and we may observe that, with an- 
equal amount of light, whether from gas, oil, or candles, a similar 
|| vitiation of the air of an apartment would, we feel assured, gene- 
| rally result. 
1 When gas is emyloyed for the generation of heat and culinary 
} operations, perfect combustion should be insured, not only as 
economical, but also as eliminating the smallest amount of un- 
pleasant products. 
i| ‘To the necessity of equivalent ventilation, it is hardly requisite to 
'| direct attention, where increased light and heat are introduced into 
‘|an apartment; improved health would, no doubt, be the result of a 
'! greater introduction of fresh air and the removal of vitiated air, and 
'|in any case the upper portion of the room must no longer be 


;| hermetically closed. 
j H. B. Leeson, M.D. 
Ros. WaRINGTON. 











Correspondence, 


—_———— 


| 
| GAS TAR AS A MANURE. 


Sir,—Having a few monihs past addressed to the editors of two 
.| papers some letters on the potato disease, and having recom- 
|, mended the use of antiseptic manures as calculated to arrest the 
|| potato blight, whilst the adoption of putrescent manures increases 
., the disease; and having also stated therein the value of gas tar as 
'|an antiseptic manure, I am now ia a position to inform you of the 
|| success of some experiments tried here this year. In order to test 
| the eflicacy of tar as a manure for potatoes, four trenches, about 
|| 30 yards in length, were made last spring. The first two having 
been dug 9 inches deep, the tar was poured thinly into them, and 
|, covered with a little soil. The other two trenches were prepared in 
|| the the ordinary way, and the same seed was planted on the same 
|, day in the four trenches, 10 inches apart from each other. When 
‘the haulm and leaves appeared, the deeper green colour of those in 
|\the tarred rows made them easily distinguishable from the others, 
|| they continued, also, more vigorous until autumn, when, on taking 
|, up the potatoes, they were found not only free from disease, but 
|| also from the atttacks of worms, the soi] during their growth being 
\ 

| 





almost exempt from weeds. The haulm and leaves of the other 
two trenches died down nearly fifteen days sooner, presenting a 
| weak, sickly appearance. ‘The produce when taken up proved to 
, be not only 30 per cent. less than that obtained from the tarred 
'|rows, but one-third of them were diseased. The idea prevailed 
'| that the flavour of the potato might be tairy: I shall have pleasure 
‘|in sending you a few to judge more satisfactorily of the absurdity 
'|of this notion. The present weak and consumptive state of the 
|| potato, induced, as I conceive, by the use and ovei-stimulation 
, 0f putrescent manures, has rendered it more susceptible to the 
|“ ozonetic” condition of the atmosphere; while, on the other 
| hand, it has been proved that aniiseptic manures give stamina and 


| 
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I trust I shall not be trespassing by adding a few observations 
opposed to the unsanitary views of the “ oil of vitriol” and “ gas 
poison ” visionists. The public, according to the opinions of these 
gentry, exist in an atmosphere poisoned with gas; and, according 
to their theory, wherever gas is used, mortality must in undue pro- 
portions increase. “ It oozes” szy they, “ from the soil, it rises 
from every area, and fumes ovt of every neglected basement.” Are 
we, then, to infer from the above assertions, that “ offensive emana- 
tions from decaying animal and vegetable substances, from un- 
drained and untidy dwellings, fiom unclean clothes and ill-washed 
skins, from the noxious effluvia, which slowly decaying bodies, in 
hidden vaults and graveyards, are giving off,” exercise no poisonous 
influence in producing deadly malaria? Ii appears to me a ques- 
tion worthy of investigation, as to how far the burning of gas in 
houses, &c., has tended to neutralise the “ ozonetic” condition of 
the air, and restored it to a move healthy state during cholera, &c. 
Mr. A. Mayhew remarks, “ Wherever this pestilence has raged 
amongst us, it has been found that the air is strongly charged with 
a quantity of what chemists call ‘ ozone.’” Ozone is a most 
powerful oxidiser, and oxygen is inert unless moisture be present. 
Ozone is destroyed by hydvogenated gaseous compounds. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogea is so good an aniidote to this body, that at La 
Petite Ville, in Paris (the place to which all human excrement of 
the city is carted), none of the nightmen were attacked by the 
disease. Ozone unites chemically with coal gas. It is known, that 
men employed at gas-wovks, where large quantities of olefiant gas 
are always being produced by the distillation of coal, were exempt 
from cholera. Ozoneis composed of 1 hydrogen and 2 oxygen. To 
destroy this body the easiest method is to burn su'phur. ‘* Ozone,” 
says Faraday, “ instantly transforms the sulphurous and nitrous 
acids into sulphuric and nitric acids....An excess of oxygen in 
the atmosphere produces disease in plants containing sugar, glucose, 
and fecula, such as the vine, beetroot, and potato.” The English 
troops, encamped on rising grovnd near Varna, escaped the cholera, 
until a violent thunderstorm caine, after which they were suddenly 
siezed with it. The potato disease has been noticed after a thunder- 
storm. The gveat fire at Varna had a most beneficial effect in 
diminishing the deaths by cholera. It totally disappeared from 
Berlin after a fire which consumed many houses. I am led to infer 
from the above facts, that the burning of gas so far from poisoning 
the atmosphere does good; and that the poor, who have not the 
advantages of its sanitary iafluences, are on that account more 
liable to attacks of cholera. “The rain, as it passes through the 
air, carries down those accidental vapours which, though unwhole- 
some to man, are yet fitted to assist the growth of plants. It thus 
purifies the atmospheie and feeds the plants on which we live.” |} 
On the data given by M. Barruel, of Paris, the weights of fertilising 
materials annually supplied to the soil of this island by rain amounts 
to about— 





— 


400,000 tons ammonia 
1,850,000 ,, nitric acid 
279,000 ,, chlorine 
640,000 ,, lime 

244,000 ,, magnesia 


Chemical analysis has shown that 5 tons of common farmyard 
manure contain about 401b. nitrogen, and that by fermentation 
during the first period, 5 lb. of nitiogen are dissipated in the form of 
volalile ammonia ; in the second, 101b.; in the third 20lb. Thus 
completely decomposed it has lost one-half of its valuable consti- 
tuent. Now, considering the millions of tons of farmyard manure 
used in England only, it is evident that from the above source 
millions of tons of ammonia aie annually diffused through the 
atmosphere which we breathe. 

Mauy more facts revealed by the microscope might be brought 
Pe as to the numerous fungi, &c., in the atmosphere; but 
enough has been stated already to prove that coal gas is not the 
cause of a poisoned atmosphere. Certain conditions of the atmo- 
sphere give rise to impurities all over the globe, which nature 
counterbalances by purifying agents; even the Esquimaux have 
not escaped the attacks of cholera. Let those who are commis- 
sioned to make experiments and investigations search in a right 
spirit, so as not to mislead the pulbic. JoHn MA.am. 
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Holmptoa Lodge, Yorkshire, Nov. 15, 1854. 
|| vitality to the potato, and fortify it for a more successful contention | 
| with the bligat. 
Tar, when dug in the soil, is supposed to undergo decomposition, 


THE “ OIL-OF-VITRIOL” CONTROVERSY. 


| ; 1S SUP} l S1r,—It may, perhaps, prove interesting to some of your nume- 
| and to furuish a supply of Carbonic acid to the roots of plants, | rous readers to learn that, through the liberal influence of Golds- 
| being practically destitute of nitrogen. The cereals, which as food | worthy Gurney, Esq., permission has been granted by the Board 
| give move flesh-faiming matter, require more nitrogen than the | of Works of the new Houses of Parliament to experiment upon the 
|| potato, which contains little gluten in proportion, but a larger | products of combustion generated by the burners which afford light 
|| quantity of starch. It will be seen by the following analysis of | tothe House of Commons. I had yesterday an opportunity of collect- 
|| Professor Balfour, that tar is peculiarly adapted for supplying the | ing the condensible products from 32 “ Bude” burners, consuming 
! largest proportion of the component parts of the potato :— about 300 cubic feet per hour of the Chartered cannel gas. The 
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experiment lasted for 2} hours, and produced a quantity of water, 
which on evaporation was found to consist of the formiate and 
sulphate of ammonia, with the formiate of a peculiar soot-smelling 
alkaloid. On distilling part of the sclid products of this water 
with hydrated phosphoric acid, a purgent volatile acid passed into 
the condenser, which had the characteristic odour of formic acid, 
and reduced the salis of gold and silver to the metallic state. The 
soot-smelling alkaloid was liberated from another portion by 
caustic magnesia. Before employing the chloride of platinum to 
determine in the usual way the amount of ammonia, it is necessary 
to mix the saline residium with muriatic acid, and evaporate to 
dryness, so as to expel the formic acid, which otherwise is apt to 
reduce the platina salt, and thus lead to an error, 

It is impossible to imagine a more suitable situation than the 
one in question for collecting the products from gas, and it is, I 
believe, Mr. Gurney’s intention to permit any scientific gentleman 
who may desire it, to make experiments upon that subject. 

The heat from the burners is, as might be supposed, very 
intense, and this has a disposition to crack the glass apparatus em- 
ployed to hold the ice and act as a condenser. An accident of this 
kind occurred to myself, and I would recommend future operators 
to surround with cotton, or other non-conducting materials, those 
parts of the glass vessel which are not refrigerated by ice, as other- 
wise they speedily reach a very high temperature and crack. 

I need scarcely add that there was no trace of free sulphuric acid ; 
indced, the small compartment into which the products of combus- 
tion from the gas of the House of Commons has been passed during 
the last twelve months, gives a sufficient answer upon this head ; 
for the door-handles and other metallic portions of its contents, as 
| well as the metallic tubes which serve to convey the burnt products, 
|are quite unaffected. Even without chemical examination, the 
conclusion here is irresistible; but, to a real chemist, such an exa- 
‘mination cannot fail to be equally interesting and demonstrative. 





Nov. 29, 1854 L. THompson. 
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OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 


S1r,—Ia your article on “ Our Patient System,” I notice you 
mention my name in coanection with Mr. Malam. 

| [also notice Mr. King’s letter, by which it appears thet he has 
had in use for sixieen years the very retort which I patented in 
1852; and I have since been told that a friend of mine experimented 
with the same principle four yeai's before thai! 

My patent embodied two distinct inventions: the retort with 
1ibs or ridges, so as to give surface; and a combined apparatus, 
forming the hydraulic main, condenser, sc:ubber or washer, and 

purifier: and it is some graiificatioa to me to find that the result 
of the many experiments I made led me to adopt that form of retort 
which a maa so eminent as M.. King has been using for such a long 
time, as inis implies the principle io be correct. I got the idea 
from a corrugated sheet of ivon ; and ihe form I eventually adopted 
and patented, I had never either seen or heard of before. My 
pateat agents were particularly instructed to inform me if anything 
similar had been previously paienied, and they replied, “ there was 
nothing of ihe kind.” 

Your article advocates the abolition of the patent laws, on ac- 
covnt of the many “ comet-like” yveturns of patents in new forms, 
but similar ia piiciple to others which have been patented before. 
If such were the case, in my bumble opinion, the effect would be— 
that England would soon cease to be at the head of the mechanical 

world. 

Why should I, or any other man, rack my brains, spend large 
| sums Of money in expeviments. and, aiter much toil. bring them to 
| perfection ; then give them to the public? A man’s brains are 
jpart of his stock in trade; and, if one get remuneration for 
weiting a novel, why should not another for his invention, when 
both are alike the offspring of his ingenuity? 

There musi, of necessity, be a “ coinet-like ” reappearance of in- 
ventions. It is just possible that the very invention patented by 
Mr. Lowe, and which you quote as an example of originality—as 
preceding Whiie, Croll, Kikbam, &c.—had beea ia use previously ; 
\indeed, the principle of decomposing water, as described in his 
pateat, was known jong befo:e the date of that patent. The simple 
‘fact is, that all men are plagiavists, as scarcely an original idea 
enters a man’s head in the course of his life. The wonder is, that, 
out of so many millions of minds, a single original idea ever escapes 
| them. Even Le Verrier, when he justly might have expected his 
|| discovery of the planet Neptune an isolated one, and one which 
;woald astonish the world, was himself asionished at the singular 

coincidence of the same discovery, at the same time, by Adams, in 
‘this country. But, without taking up more of your space, I would 
Suggest, so long as the patent laws do last, that you CLASSIFY 
,those which appear in your columns monthly, and which, I appre- 
,hend, are all there are relating to gas, and give a separaie number 
‘once a year containing them all. 1 am sure there are scores of in- 
|ventors, in common with myself, who would only be too glad to 
| pay anything in reason for such a classified list of the gas patents 
‘taken out in every year: it would be the means of preventing a 
great loss of time, and of money too. 


St. Neots, Dec. 1, 1854. GEo. Bower. 








Register of New Patents. 


Epwarp Lavenper, 87, Princes-road, Bermondsey, for ‘* Improve~ 
ments in apparatus for stirring and acting on matters subjected to heat in 
retorts.’ Patent dated April 10, 1854, 

For the purpose of carrying out this invention, a retort capable of 
being caused to revolve is employed, which is not in itself new. 





Within this retort is placed a shaft or axis, having thereon a series |} 


of blades or suitable arms; and these blades are so arranged that 
they may be placed from time to time at different angles with the 
shaft or axis, by which the matters in the retort may for a time be 
simply stirred; at other times they may be moved to and fro in the 
retort, and at other times they may be moved towards one end of 
the retort, and discharged therefrom ; and this is accomplished by 
varying the position of the blades, The shaft or axis also carries a 
scraper or arms, which, by the aid of springs, is constantly pressed 
towards or against the interior of the retort, and scrapes the inner 
surface thereof. At the back end of the axis are fixed inclined blades, 
and a scraper at the end, which cause the matters under process to 
be moved away from that end of the retort. The end of the retort 
has an opening in it, by which any vapour or product caused by the 
heat can pass away in that direction. The retort is supplied at the 
back end thereof, and the matters are discharged. 

The inventor does not claim for any of the parts, separately, of the 
apparatus, but for their combination. 


Joun Cunpy, of Carrington, county of Nottingham, mechanic, for | 


an ‘* Improved reflector, globe, or shade, for gas, candle, oil, and other 


artificial light.” Patent dated May 11, 1854. 

This invention consists in coating a part or parts of glass globes with 
some reflective substance for increasing the light in any desired direc- 
tion. The globe may be of various sizes, and ornamented with colours 
of different hues over the reflective part or parts; and the inventor 
proposes to apply the reflective substance and colours in various 
parts, according to circumstances. 

The light will be thrown with increased brilliancy upon any 
required spot, without any additional consumption of gas or other 
source of artificial light. The invention is also applicable to glass 
bells, fixed over gas, as burners, or other artificial light. ‘The reflec- 
tive substance which the inventor prefers is silver and gold leaf, and 
made to adhere to the glass by the use of gum; but any reflective 
substance, or composition which will adhere to glass, may be made use 
of. 

The inventor claims the manufacture of reflectors for gas and other 
artificial light composed of glass, and rendered reflective in parts, 


Witiram Waite, for “ An improvement applicable to the con- 
struction of sewers, drains, and pipes, for the conveyance of sewage, 
water, or gas.”” Patent dated May 11, 1854. 

This improvement consists in the formation of blocks or pieces for 
the construction of sewers, drains, or pipes, from irregular fragments 
of stone, or from gravel, or other suitable materials, conjointly or 
separately caused to adhere and made into a compact mass by means 
of bituminous cement, and lined or inlaid with zinc, glass, earthen- 
ware, or other suitable metal or material. The blocks or pieces may 
be cast in moulds, for which purpose the inventor prefers moulds con- 
structed of plates of iron, and capable of being put together or taken 
apart by means of screws or wedges. The compound which he pre- 
fers for manufacturing those blocks or pieces, consists of 1 part, by | 
weight, of the pitch from coal tar, such as retains some degree of | 
toughness at the temperature of from 40° to 50° of Fahrenheit; | 
2 parts of chalk or ashes, or burnt clay reduced to powder, and from 
4 to 6 parts of sharp sand, gravel, or stone dust. 
these ingredients, however, admit of some variation, according to 
their respective qualities, which variations can only be determined by 
experiment. These ingredients, first being made thoroughly dry, 
should be immediately blended together by being constantly stirred 
in a suitable vessel in which the pitch or other matters are heated to 
a state of fusion. The blocks or pieces may be cast in the form of 
lengths of pipe, or segments of a circle, or other suitable shape; so 
that, when put together, they may constitute a sewer, drain, or pipe 
of the required form or dimensions. The lining is effected by placing 
a piece of zinc, or other suitable material, in its proper place in the 
mould, and casting the blocks, &c., upon the same. The inventor 
prefers the use of earthenware pipes, glazed or enamelled on their 
interior surface, making the coating of sufficient substance to with- 
stand the pressure to which the pipes may be subjected; and, asa 
further means of strengthening the pipes, he proposes to place under 
them a slip of wood as a longitudinal sleeper, and cemented to the 
bituminous coating while in a liquid state. 

The inventor claims for the manufacture of blocks from the mixture 
referred to, and also for the abovementioned peculiar mode of lining 
and strenghthening the same. 


Tuomas Cuampers Hine, Regent-street, Nottingham, architect, for 
** A new method of applying glass in the ornamentation of chandeliers 
and other fittings required for gas, candle, oil, or other artificial light.” 
Patent dated May 18, 1854. 

This invention consists in the employment of glass in the form of 
beads and other like objects, and stringing the same on to metal or 
other tubes, chains, rods, or wires, so as to form a complete con- 
tinuous covering thereto, each bead or other like object being separate 
and detached from the others. By this mode of ornamentation, the 
inventor proposes to give increased brilliancy and effect to chande- 
ae wall-brackets, and other fittings required in the use of artificial 
ight. 

The inventor claims for this new method of applying glass. 


Rozert Crostanp and Wm. Hoximay, of Bradford, engineers, and 
Joun Heaton, of the same place, moulder, for “ Improvements in appa- 
ratus employed in the manufacture of cast-metal pipes or tubes.”” Patent 
dated May 22, 1854, 
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These improvements relate, firstly, to combining a number of boxes 
used in the manufacture of cast pipes or tubes u a rotating or 
other traversing carriage or frame, in such manner that the successive 
operation of “ramming up,” applying the “core,” “casting,” and 
“taking out” the tube or pipe, as cast, may be simultaneously per- 
formed, with different moulding-boxes of the series, as in their traverse 
they come up to the positions appropriated to these separate opera- 
tions: also, to forming each of such moulding-boxes capable of open- 
ing in the direction of the light, to free the pipe or tube, when cast, 
and thus facilitate its removal; and with the core-seat at the bottom 
thereof turning on a hinge joint, but capable of being held in position 
by pin or other suitable fastening, which, when released, allows the 
sand to escape, and frees the casting. When dry sand is employed, 
the moulding-boxes, after being prepared, are in their traverse sub- 
jected to heat before they arrive at the point where casting is effected. 

The improvements relate, secondly, to arranging a pair of endless 
chains (passing over suitable guide-wheels) with carriages to receive 
the ends of core bars, and to conduct the cores formed thereon into 
and from a drying-oven or chamber, the openings to and from which 
are so arranged that, whilst a core is being admitted to be dried, a 
dried core is also allowed to pass out therefrom, the opening or open- 
ings being only of sufficient size to admit of the transit of the cores 
and their carriages, 

The inventors claim the arranging and combining parts of apparatus 
_ drying cores used in the manufacture of cast-metal pipes and 
tubes. 

Ernest Rapigan and Rarmonp Gasrietl DE GRIMOUVILLE, of Paris, 
for “‘ Certain improvements in glasses, shades, and smoke-plates used in 
gas and other lighting.” Patent dated May 23, 1854. 

The object of this improvement is to render less frequent the 
Breakage of glasses, shades, and smoke-consuming plates used for gas 
and oiher lights. ‘The inventors propose to effect their purpose by 
slitting those articles longitudinally, or in any direction, so as to 
allow for the expansion and contraction to which vitreous matter is 
snbject upon heating and cooling. ‘The slit, or fissure, may be made 
during the process of manufacturing, or blowing, or subsequently cut 
in the glass, 

The inventors claim for the application of this slit, to allow the 
glass to expand without breakage. 








Legal intelligence. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Tursvay, Nov. 18, 1854. 
(Before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury.) 
EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY U. JONASSOHN. 

This was an action brought by the Equitable Gas Company against 
the defendant, an extensive coal proprietor, for breach of contract, the 
defendant not having delivered a certain quantity of coals according 
to agreement. The plaintiffs claimed £500 damages. 

‘the defendant pleaded that he could not fulfil his contract owing 
to a strike in his mines. 

Mr. BRAMWELL, with whom was Mr. Lusu, appeared for the plain- 
tiffs, and Mr. Manisry for the defendant. 

Mr. Lusu having opened the pleadings, 

Mr. Manisry said the defendant could not support his plea by 
evidence. He admitted that there had been a breach of contract; and 
the only question which the jury would have to consider, would be 
the amouni of damages to which the plaintiffs were entitled under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. BraMwe Lt said it was a well-known rule of law, that if a 
person engaged to furnish a commodity at a certain price, and did 
not do so, the person with whom the contract was made could go into 
the market and provide himself with the article required, and charge 
the other party with the difference in price. If A agreed to deliver 
coals to B on a given day in this month at 20s. a ton, and did not do 
so, and that when B went into the market to buy them they were 
30s. a ton, then B’s claim on A would be 10s. a ton for every ton of 
coal contracted for in the first instance. In this case the defendant 
had agreed, in June, 1853, to deliver to the plaintiffs 2000 tons of coal 
at the rate of 330 tons per month, from June, 1853, to the end of 
November, 1853, at 14s. 3d. per ton: only 990 ions were delivered. 
Now as the remaining 1010 tons were not delivered by the defendant 
according to contract, the way to estimate the damages sustained by 
the plaintiffs would be to charge the difference between the price of 
coals in August and that which coals cost at the end of November 
(for there was no breach assigned in respect of non-delivery in June 
or July). But the plaintiffs claimed a larger amount; for when Mr. 
Jonassohn failed to deliver the coals, he said—‘* Iam not to blame 
—there is a strike in the pits.” Well, although that might be the 
case, yet he was at liberty to deliver the coals at a future date; but the 
plaintiffs, under those circumstances, were not at liberty to go into 
the market and buy coals, charging him with the difference of price. 
The defendant, however, went on saying he could not deliver the 
coals (the strike being all moonshine); and it was not until the month 
of January, 1854, when the plaintiffs were short of coal, that they 
went into the market. If Mr. Jonassohin*had said at an earlier 
period—* I am sorry to say that it does not suit me to deliver coal ar 
the contract price,” then the plaintiffs might have gone into the 
market and purchased before the price had risen so high as they were 
in December and January. It was agreed, that if there had been a 
strike, or a frost in the river Thames, the defendant would not have 
been bound to deliver the coals; there would, under such circum- 
stances, have been no breach of contract; but now the defendant 
said—‘*I broke my contract on Dec. 12, and you ought to have 
bought your coals then.”” He (Mr. Bramwell) would show what the 

rice of coals was in December and January, and it would then be 

‘or the jury to determine what damages were sustained by the plain- 
} 





tiffs on account of the breach of agreement. He would call witnesses, 
an? it would be then for his learned friend, Mr. Manisty, to show what 
objections the defendant had to the plaintiffs’ mode of estimating the 
damages. 

Mr. James Dixon was then called, and examined by Mr. Lusu. 

I am a factor on the Coal Exchange, and was agent for the delivery 
of the coals known as Leverson’s Wallsend coals. I have not got the 

rices of those coals, but I have the prices of coals of a similar vharacter. 

r. Jonassohn, the defendant, was not the sole owner of the coal mines, 
he was a partner in the concern, I have not got the prices of Lever- 
son’s Wallsend coals, because there were no coals of that name in the 
market in August last. I am not prepared to say that they were in 
the market in October. The price of coals of an equal quality with 
Leverson’s, in the early part of August 1853, was 14s. 6d. per ion; 
but I may observe that the market advanced, and during the month 
the average value would be 16s. I have not got the prices at the end 
of August, but in the first week of September they were 19s, Coals 
advanced considerably till December. The price did not advance in 
September, October, and November. The average price in October 
was 19s., and the same at the end of October. It was 20s. in Novem- 
bev, and 26s. at the end of December. The average price in December 
was 25s. In January the average price was 30s. The charge for 
lighterage was about 6d. a ton. 

The Cuter Justice: The lighterage would be the same. 

Witness: Yes, 

Mr. Bramwet: This gentleman is giving the market price of coals 
as delivered at our wharf. 

By Mr. Lusu: I bought in December a cargo for the Equitable 
Gas Company, amounting to 3913 tons at 26s. per ton. We did not 
pay the lighterage in that case—the company paid it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Manisty: I did not know of any sales of 
Leverson’s coals in August, but I knew of sales of coals of a similar 
quality in that month. ‘The price (and I am speaking from recol- 
lection) of coals at the end of December was 26s.; we afterwards 
advanced till we reached 38s. I am nota factor of the Equitable Gas 
Company, but I did business for them. I did not buy coals for them 
during August, September, and October. I think the stock of the 
company was short during thattime. I know they wanted coals, and 
I am not aware thai they got them. There was 4d. a ton allowed off} 
the price of coal for trade allowance. 

By Mr. Lusu: The purchaser has that trade allowance, and it comes 
off the price. The average price for the month of August would be 
about 16s. 

Mr. Samuel Andrews examined by Mr. BramMwett. 

TI am secretary of the plaintiffs’ company. We had no coals from 
the defendant in August, October, and November. I cannot say I 
have seen the defendant write, but I have received correspondence 
from him, and I spoke to him afterwards on the subject of it. I 
nang these documents as his. [Witness then handed in several 

etters. 

Mr. BRaMWELL said he would not trouble the court by readin 
more than a few extracts from those letters. In one of them, date 
Oct. 30, 1853, and directed to Mr. Andrews, the defendant said—* I 
beg to inform you that my colliery has left off work for some time, | 
and until they resume it will be out of my power to make shipments.” 
On Oct. 9 he said he would be soon able to ship coals. On Nov. 14 
he said—* I am unable to ship coals for you, but will do so as soon 
as it is in my power;’’ and in December he repeated in substance the 
same, 

Witness resumed: Mr. Elmore was the lighterman. The lighierage 
was Is, a ton, for in consequence of the Thames being frozen extra 
cost was incurred by the lighterman. The lighterage came to 
£19. 11s, 6d., and the coals cost 26s. per ton. 

Mr. James Scott examined by Mr. Lusx. 

I am clerk of the coal market. I know the coals called Leverson’s 
coals. About 6000 tons of those coals were brought into the market 
from October to December, from the port of Sunderland, and a much 
larger quantity of the same class from Newcastle. I am not acquainted 
officially with the price of coals in the market. 

Mr. A. J. Duff Filer examined by Mr. BramwEt. 

Iam committee clerk of the Imperial Gas Company. Our com- 
pany consumes the defendani’s coals, We had arrivals of Leverson’s | 
coals from August to January, both by water and byrail. We re-| 
ceived them in August, September, October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1853, and January of the present year. 

Mr. BraMweEtu: J think you shipped 3400 tons in August? 

Mr. Manisty: What has this to do with the case? 

The Curer Justicr: The breach of contract is admitted, and the 
only thing you have io do is to settle the damages. 

Mr. BpaMweEtz: ThenI will go no further in that direction. What 
was your company giving in January of the present year for Leverson’s 
coals—buying them in the market without any previous contract? 

Witness : We gave 25s. 

Did you buy any in December?—No,_ - 

Any of a similar quality >—Yes; we bought in December various 
quantities at 21s., ai 20s. 6d., and 21s, 3d. In November the prices 
were 19s; 6d, and 20s. 

‘The Curer Justice [to Mr. Bramwell]: Be good enough to state 
the exact sum you seek. Gentlemen of the jury attend to this calcu- 
lation, as you will have to exercise your judgment on it by and bye. 

Mr. Bramwe tt: I will put before you the figures. 1 see from the 
correspondence, that we were entitled to suppose that Mr. Jonassohn 
could vot deliver the coals on account of the strike; but it was not 
until January we knew that he had broken his contract. The account 
stands thus: — 


£s, d 

Cost of 3914 tons, on Dec. 30, 1853, at 26s. perton .. 510 1L 0 
Lighterage of same ....++++...00+- wocuiaes ena ~ BU EC 
£530 2 6 
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Now, sad Mr. Jonassohn delivered us an equal quantity at 14s. 3d. 
|per ton, the contract price, it would have only amounted to £275. 

| 18s, 10d., which would be £251. 3s. Sd. less than they cost us. Now, 
| that is our actual loss on that quantity. That still Jeaves 619 tons 
| undelivered. Now, as to these, we will take the lowest figures. 
Assuming the price of coals from October to January inclusive io have 
|averaged 23s. per ion, then the price of those 619 tons would be 
| £711, 17s.; from which, if you deduct £441. 0s. 9d., the contract 
| price, there will be a balance of £270. 16s. 3d. due to us. This sum 
and £251s. 3s. 8s. would make the Cefendant indebted to us £521. 
| 19s. 11d., of which we only claim £500. This is the way in which 
| we inake out our claim; but I suppose my learned friend will say we 
|| ought to charge the defendant with August, September, and Ociober 
| prices, and not with January prices. 

|| M. Manisty said, he would only make a few observations on the 
| ease. The question was, how much the defendant should pay for not 
‘: having delivered—say, in round numbers—1000 tons of coal, He ad- 
' mitted thai the defendant had broken his contract, as he did not think 
it right to trouble the court with any evidence that would not amount 
to a legal defence. He thought, however, he could show many cir- 
,cumstances that would palliate, though not excuse, the breach of 
contract. They were all aware of the state of the coal trade in No~ 
| vember last, and they must see that the defendant’s was a hard case. 
Many persons, in the course of business, had made contracts which at 
the time they believed they could execute, but which afterwards they 
found impossible to do so from the force of circumstances. ‘he de- 
|fendant was unfortunate in not being able io supply ihe coals. No 
| doubt, the plaintiffs had a right to go into the market and supply 
| themselves ; but it was rather hard that a party who was acting fairly 
|| by them should have this hardship put upon him; that they should 
|| go into the market and get a cargo at the very moment when coals were 
|| at the highest price, and then try to get the difference between that 
| and the contract price. If the plaintiffs intended to pay the highest 
|| price, they should at least have given the defendant the opportunity 
|, of getting the “coals for them: they were, in fact, trying to make 
money out of the defendant’s misfortune. Mr. Filer’s evidence put 
this beyond a doubt; for he stated that in December they had had 
various quantities of coals, of a similar quality, delivered at 20s. 6d. 
jand 21s. Why, then, did not the plaintiffs, when they found the 
| defendant not deliveringtthe coals, buy in December? 

| The Curr Justice: They do not put it on the ground that coals 
could not be purchased in the market, bué that they had reason to 
believe that the contract was not broken, and thought they should 
look to your client foi its fulfilment. ‘Che defendant said the mine 
was stopped. 

Mr. Manisty: In the month of October the defendant said, “ My 
colliery has not been at work for some time.” 

The Cuter Justice: It goes on to Jenuary. In Novembez ne said, 
*T hope i shall be able to supply you.” 

Mr. Manisty: The colliery being stopped would not be a legal 
|defence. The colliery was out of work some time, but not so as 
= justify the defendant in breaking his contract. He was unable to 
|supply coals; and they wait until] the very crime when coals are ai. the 

highest, and then they come down upon him—ihey pounce upon him. 

| They buy a cargo of coals at » very high price, and then say, ** Pay us 
the difference between this and tle contract price.” 1 say they had 
no right io Go that. 

The Cuter Justice: Gentlemer of the jury, this is au action brought 
against ihe defendant for not delivering the coals according to his 
contract. Now he sets up a defence that he was justified, there being 
a strike in the collieries; fo. there was 2 condition in the contract, 
that if there were a strike, he was not bound to deliver. But then 
he produced :.0 evidence to show that he had been prevented from 
delivering by a strike; he acknowledges that he did not deliver. ‘Uhe 
| Only funcuon you have to perform is, therefore, to assess the damages. 
| Now, in my opinion, if the plaintiffs were led reasonably to believe, 
and did believe from the defendant's ‘ctters, that the strike was the 
cause of the delivery not. taking place during August, October, and 
Novembei, os has been stated, and that they were led to believe that 
he still would give the coal, 1 think you are justified in assessing 
damages according to the market price of coal in January of the 
| present year, when the plaintiffs discovered that the contract had 

een reelly bioken. If on listening to the correspondence you come 
| to the conclusion that the defendant represented that a strike occured, 
| then they were justified in waiting iill ihe strike ceased, and the coals 
| were delivered according to the contraci. If they were induced by 
| the represeniations of the defendant not to go to market till January, 
| then yon are io assess the damages according to the market price in 

January, Butif you think they were not induced by those represent- 
| ations to wait till January, then the damages should be assessed, not 
| according to January prices, but according io those in other months. 

| The jury returned a verdict for £521. 19s. 11d., the full amount of 
| the difference, but the plaintiffs only claimed £500. 














Mliscellaneous News. 
CITY OF LONDON COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 
GuitpHaLt, Nov. 14, 1854. . 
ALLEGED NUISANCE OF THE CITY GAS WORKS, 


Mr. Sawarp, who appeared before the City Commission a few weeks 
ago, and complained of nuisance arising from the City gas works, 
again attended for the purpose of answering some of the statemenis 
contained in the report of the medical officer, presented to the court 
at its last sitting. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor submitted that Mr. Saward must send either a 
memorial or written statement of his complaint to the court, other- 
wise he had no locus standi. A mere verbal statemeni could not be 
entertained. 











Mr. ‘I’. H. Hatz said that before the chair was taken, tie jad in- |) 


formed Mr, Saward’ he was apprehensive that the statement of that 
gentleman could not be received in the way he proposed to make it. 

The Cuarrman: If Mr, Saward will commit to paper the statement 
he wishes to make, the court will be most happy to entertain it. ‘Che 
regular course will be to embody his ideas in a memorial, instead of 
criticising the report of the medical officer. 

‘The Mepicat Orricrr said, that before Mr. Saward commented upon 
his report, he was desirous of sending that gentleman a corrected copy, 
having noticed some slight errors in the one chat had been printed. 

Mr. Sawarp: During the last seven or eight years 1 have heen 
calling the attention of this court to this very wuisance, and have 
expended a great deai of time and trouble in doing so. If I am io be 
met by a mere matter of form when I come to complain of a nuisance, 
the existence of which everybody admits, I have nothing further to 
say upon the subject, but must leave the commission to deal wiih the 
matter as they think proper. 

Deputy Hott said he was quite sure that the court would agree 


with him in thinking that Mr. Saward had nothing of which he could}; 


with justice complain. That gentleman had been told by the chair- 
man that he was proceeding informally, and that if he proceeded 
formally, and presented a memorial, it would receive proper attention. 

Mr. Ross : Is it not a fact that the nuisance caused by the City gas 
works is still in existence ? 

Mr. Sawanrp: Certainly, every day the works are going on, 

Mr. Ross: Legal proceedings have been taken, and the nuisance 
is not abated ? 

Mr. Sawarp: Precisely so. 

A Mempner of the Court: I know that the City Gas Company are 
doing everything in their power to abate the nuisance, and are in- 
curring great expense with a view to this end. 

The medical officer was accordingly directed to send a copy of his 
report to Mr. Saward. 


GuitpHatt, Noy. 28, 1854. 


Mr. Daw read the following communication from Mr. Saward :— 
Promoter Life Assurance Office, 9, Chatham-place, 
New Bridge-sireet, Nov, 27, 1854. 

«« Gentlemen,—I am still of opinion that much of your valuable time, as 
well as mine, would have been spared, had you permitted me the other 
day to make the few remarks I was desirous to do on Mr. Simon’s report 
on the nuisance occasioned by the City gas works, of which I had com- 
plained; but, since you decided that 1 must address them to you in writing, 
I comply with the regulations of your court; and— 

** First, I beg to observe that, able as Mr. Simon’s report is in giving 
you a detailed history of the process of making gas, and valuable as it is 
in establishing that the City Gas Company commits a nuisance in three 
distinct stages of heir process, yet you will not fail to see that he does not 
touch on the nuisance of which I more immediately complained ; nor does 
he show that he ascertained by personal experience what was the effect 
produced by the company letting their waste water off into the Thames, or 
what influence the nuisance produced thereby must have on the health 
and comfort of those affected by it. ‘These, I consider, are most important 
omissions. 

“ Secondly, it is a mistake to suppose that there is any reason why your 
court should not at once take immediate steps to abate this nuisance, on 
account of the proceedings instituted by the corporation against the Gas 
Company being pending. There are, in fact, propeily speaking, no pro- 
ceedings pending. About three years ago the company was indicted for a 
nuisance by order of the Lord Mayor. About a year and a half ago the 
company confessed judgment; and it was understood that, unless the nui- 
sance was abated by a specific time, ihey were to be brought up for sen- 
tence. That time has expired: the nuisance still subsists, and is daily 
repeated. The question, therefore, which your court las to consider is 
whether the company shall be called up for sentence, having failed to fulfil 
their undertaking, or whether fresh proceedings shall be instiiuted against 
them. You cannot influence a judgment that is already recorded. 

‘* Thirdly, it must be remembered that the Gas Company commits a 
nuisance in two ways: it infects the air, and ii infects the water. When 
cleansing the retorts and condenser, which must Le done every twenty-four 


hours, the noxious gases of which Mr. Simon speaks are discharged into }| 


the air (and that was the nuisance for which the company was indicted 
three years ago). Dy letting their waste water off they infect the Thames, 
and cause the nuisance I now complain of. It is said that the new works 


which had been so long promised will abate the latter nuisance; but it is || 


perfectly well known that they will leave the former untouched. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that, when the company has done all that it contemplates 
doing, the nuisance wil] not be effectually remedied. 

“The request, therefore, which 1 have to make to you is, that the matter 
may be referred back to your officer of health, Mr. Simon, for him to ascer- 
tain by personal experience what is the effect of letting gas waier off 
into the Thames, and to report, when he has so done, to your court what 
its influence on the health of the public must be; and, in the event of his 
reporting, which I have no doubt he will do, that it is most prejudicial, 
that your court will order immediate steps to be taken to remedy the 
nuisance. 

** Before 1 cunclude, it is right that I should explain that it is entirely 
through the letter which I addressed to the Board of Guardians of the 
West London Union having been sent on by them to you, and which I did 
not contemplate, that I now appear in this matter individually before you; 
but it is proper that you should understand that my complaint is shared in 
not only by the inhabitants of Chatham-place and New Dridge-street, but 
by the residents in the Temple, in the houses in the Strand near the river, 
by the gentlemen at Somerset House, and by the proprietors of the steam- 
boats which stop at Blackfriars-pier. “*M. Sawarp. 

“« To the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London.” 

“ P.S., Nov. 28.—I cannot possibly attend the court to-day. I will do 
so next Tuesday, if it is desirable; but this letter pretty fully expresses 
my views.” 

Mr. Ross moved, “ That the letter be referred to the medical 
officer.” 

Mr. H. L. Taytor opposed the reference to the medical officer, on 
the ground that that gentleman had ronan fully reported upon the 
subject of which Mr, Saward’s letter treated. 

he motion, however, was carried. 
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‘| prieturs present we noticed Sir James Duke, Bart., M. 
‘| land, Esq. ; E. Wait, Esq., &c. &e. 
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EQUITABLE GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


The Half-yearly Ordinary Meeting of the Shareholders of this 
Company was held at their offices, John-street, Adelphi, on Tuesday, 
Nov. 14, for the purpose of receiving the report of the directors, and 
declaring a dividend upon the capital of the company, for the half- 
year ending June 30 last. 

Among the directors present we observed Colonel Henderson, 
chairman ; J. Wheelton, Esq., deputy-chairman ; Messrs. Pratt, Hold- 
| ship, B. Kelly, Van de Wall, and G, H. Pinckard Among a eg 
ae} . ad- 


At one o’clock precisely the chair was taken by Col. Hexperson. 
Mr. Samve~. AnpDsEws, secretary, having read the advertisement 


|| and circular convening the meeting, and also the minutes of pro- 


ceedings of the previous meeting, 

The CuarrMan asked, was it the pleasure of the shareholders that 
the minutes of the last meeting should be confirmed ? 

Mr. Box inquired whether the proposition he had made at the last 
meeting, to increase the dividend to 4 per cent., had been entered on 
the minutes ? 

A SHarenoitper: That proposition was withdrawn, and it was 
unnecessary to enter it on the minutes. 
| The Cuatruan: It was not necessary,to enter the amendment on 
the minutes, as it was not carvied. 





—_ 


Mr. Box: The amendment was proposed and seconded, and why 
did it not appear on the minutes ? 

The Cuataman said it was not of much importance, as the amend- 
ment was withdrawn by Mr. Box himself. 

The resolution for the confirmation of the minutes was then put to 
the meeting, and unanimously agreed to. 

The Srcretary then read the following report and statement of 
accounts : — 


‘You are invited to assemble on this occasion to receive from the 
directors a report of the company’s proceedings for the half-year ending 
June 30 last. Ifthe state of the accounts now submitted for your inspec- 
tion be considered in connection with the period to which they refer, it is 
believed that you will be satisfied with the result they exhibit; for the 
early part of the time embraced in these accounts was beset with more 




















7,686 10 11 


£239,920 13 10 


The Cnarrmay said that, before moving the adoption of the report, 
he wished to refer to the halance-sheet, a copy of which was on the 
table. It could not, he thought, escape their observation that the 
sum received, in round numbers, from proprietors, amounted to 
£187,892, whereas there had been expended for investments £203,818. 
Now, the difference between those sums had been paid out of their 
profits, and it showed in a remarkable way the solid position of the 
company. The next point to which he wished to draw their attention 
was the working capital, with respect to which they felt themselves 
much hampered. They felt that it was not sufficient to carry on 
their works, and hence they were frequently obliged to apply to 





than ordinary difficulties, and which there is no doubt are still fresh in the 
recollection of all present. Yet, notwithstanding these opposing circum- 
stances, your directors have the satisfaction of again laying before youa 
continued improvement in the state of the company, both as regards the 
gas rental, which amounts to upwards of £21,000 for the half-year (that 
being an increase of nearly £2000 on any similar period), and likewise 
upon the net profit, which amounts to nearly £7400 for the same 
period; but itis necessary to forcibiy impress upon your attention that the 
profit has been materially increased in consequence of the favourable con- 
tract your directors entered into for coals in the early part of 1853, and 
which extended to April of the present year: consequently you had the 
advantage of that purchase, as well as the increased return from the 
advanced price of coke, breeze, and other products, which has in some 
degree neutralised the increased cost of iron, bricks, labour, &c., as 
referred to in the last report. 

‘*'You were informed at the last meeting that a contract had been 
entered into for enlarging three gasholders; they are nearly completed, 
and will give 100,000 cubic feet additional storage, at a cost of about 
£2000, which will be of great advantage in the economy of working; and, | 
it is believed, will render any further outlay for gasholders unnesessary | 
for the present. | 

* Your directors have to report, that since the last meeting they have | 
renewed the Debenture Bonds which fell due on the 13th inst., amounting | 
to £6600, as recommended on that occasion. 

“‘The Westminster erminus Railway Bill, referred to in the last | 
report, has received the sanction of the Legislature; and it is asserted that | 
the undertaking will be commenced during the ensuing year. Your | 
directors beg to assure you that a matter so important will continue to 
receive from them the attention it demands for the protection of your 
interest, 

‘* The accounts now submitted to you have been examined and certified | 
by the auditors. ‘They show a manufacturing profit of £9013. 18s, 8d., 
from which is to be deducted £1033. 0s. 9d. for interest paid upon the 
borrowed capital of the company; £318. 0s. 3d., to be written off as bad 
debts, and other minor deductions, as there detailed, leaving a net profit | 
of £7362. 3s. 10d. upon the half-year, to June 30 last; from which your | 
directors recommend a dividend of 20s. per share, clear of income tax, | 
that being at the rate of four per cent. per annum upon the capital of the | 
company, leaving a balance of £5302. 3s. 10d., which they recommend | 
should be carried to the credit of the suspended account, as heretofore; 
the whole of which surplus will be expended in payment of enlargement of | 
gasholders, new exhauster, scrubber, and other works in progress.” 





























Dr. Manvractory Account, from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1854, Cr. 
To trad ’s ts, for lime, &c.. oe eo -» £192 3 8 | By gas rental, half-year to June 30, 1854 ee oe £21,396 4 3) 
To coals consumed ee os ee oe oe e- 9,629 0 2] By coke account, proceeds of sales and stock.. in -- 5,627 19 10 
‘To wages, paid under this head., ee oo ee -. 2,692 14 8 | By tar ditto - eo oe 163 2 1} 
To rent and taxes, paid and due oe oe ee oe 374 1 7 | By ammoniacal liquor ditto “~ oe oe 171 4 0 
To directors, paid .. ee oe ee erds ee e- 875 0 0} By discount and allowances on tradesmen’s accounts ee 7 10 10' 
To auditors, paid and due oe ve ee oe ee 30 0 0} Bythe London Gas Company, for gas supplied them ee 17 9 1} 
| ‘lo salaries, paid .. eo ee oe oe oe o 50 14 10 | By the Chartered Gas Company ditto ee 1918 6} 
:' To collector’s commission, paid and due oe ee -- 296 6 8 
{| To stationery, stamps, &c,, paidanddue 2. ee ee 97 2 9 
i| fo general charges, paid... oe “a oe eo ee 145 8 3 
To gas allowance, amount written off .. oe ee 116 2 2 
To wear and tear, amount of account .. co ee -- 352015 6 | 
| To profit and loss for half-year’s working profit .. -- 9,013 18 & 
| £27,313 8 6 £27,313 8 6) 
Dr. Prorit anp Loss Account, from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1854. cr. | 
| To dividends, for'21st dividend under Act of Incorporation £3,000 0 0 | By balance of unappropriated profits .. ee oe «. £5,480 14 5} 
| To interest, amount of account for half-year to June 30 .. 1,033 0 9 | By cash, for bad debts recovered ee ee ee ee 6 1 6| 
To bad debts, amount written off to June 30.. ee ee 318 0 3 | By manufactory account, half-year’s working profit to | 
| ‘t'o general law charges, amount of account .. oe ee 3116 4 June 30 ee ee oe ee oo ee e«- 9,013 18 8} 
| To income and paperty tax, amount reserved oe co 27419 0 | 
To suspended account, per resolution of general meeting .. 2,480 14 4 | 
'| To balance, half-year’s net profit oo oo ee -- 7,862 310 
£14,500 14 7 £14,500 14 7} 
Dr. BawanceE SuHeet, June 30, 1854. Cr. | 
To investment :— By capital joint stock, received of proprietors oe «£180,722 10 0} 
Amount of account Dec. 31,1853 .. £203,630 7 10 By tradesmen’s accounts, due by the company... -.» 848010 5} 
Do., charged this half-year .. ee 188 6 By taxes, balance due .. ee oe oe oe ee 88 6 6! 
—£203,818 13 3 | By collector’s commission, due oe ee ee ee 141 3 8 
To gas rental :— By auditors, due .. ite ee oe ee oe oe 30 0 0 
Due to the company ee ° 12,049 011 By debentures, balance of amount issued .. ° ee 44,300 0 0 
Outstanding accounts oe . 476 14 10 By debentures, interest, balance to June 30, 1854 .. ee 248 8 0: 
12,525 15 9 | By gas deposits, due tosundry depositors .. e ee 155 12 9} 
To cash, balance in hand oo a ee oe -. 2,804 1 4! By dividends, balance due to June 30, 1854.. oo eo: 723 12 6| 
| To trad n’s a ts, owing for coke, &c. ee es 1,087 12.11 | By income and property tax ditto oe oe ee 216 5 1} 
| To coke and breeze, stock on hand .. ee oe oe 107 9 3 | By loan account ditto = os oe 2008 I 1 
To tar ditto “ ae a Son 40 6 7 By profit and loss, balance of account, half-year’s net 
To ammoniacal liquor ditto in te 69. 68 8 4 6 | profit .. a. ae a ee ae ee 
To general stores ditto oe és ee -- 41,415 3 2 
To coals ditto §e oe os ee 3,454 9 56 
To service-pipes ditto me ee ee oe 186 11 8 
To pipe-laying acct. ditto cor't Tae “ee ee 395 1 9 
‘i'o meters, amount of account .. “ de oe -- 6,791 13 6 
| To the Chartered Gas Company, balance du oo. . 47 17 10 
Tv the London Gas Company ditto ee oe 51 2 0 
‘Lo suspended acct., balance Dec. 31,1853 £10,167 5 4 
Less writien off ee a 2,480 14 6 


£239,920 13 10 
their bankers, which was a painful thing. On the 30th of June 
they obtained a loan from them of £2000. The company had 
then a balance in hand equivalent to the sum borrowed, but 
they would all agree with him that they should have at least 
£5000 more of a working capital than they really had. Their 
net profits for the half-year amounted to £7362. If they took the 
the stock in hand, the assets of the company, and the debits due, they 
might be said to have a working capital of £13,809. From that was 
to be deducted the amount expended in meters, which was £6791. 
13s. 6d. While on that subject, he might state that they deducted 
| from the meter account 20 per cent. per annum on all the sums 
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|| carried to the credit of that account. Although the meter account 
was stated at that sum, yet the amount invested in meters was much 
larger. The whole of that sum was carried to the debit of the wear 
and tear account, and did not appear as attached at all to the capital 
account. Taking that from the £13,809, they would have an avail- 
able working balance of only £7000, which certainly was not enough. 
He thought they ought to add £5000 out of the profits of the concern, 
to put the establishment on a better footing. Their present debenture 
account was £44,300. It had been £60,000, but they had paid off 
£16,000. They had given debentures to the Imperial Company for 
the purchase of their mains in the district adjoining their (the Equi- 
table Company’s) works. These debentures were at 4 per cent. 
This was a financial arrangement of which the company took 
advantage. Of the profits, the directors recommended that £4000 
should be divided in the shape of dividends, which would give 
4 per cent. on the full value of each share. He might say that this 
would be, according to the value at which some purchased their 
shares recently, equal to 8 per cent., but it would be 4 per cent. on 
the full value of the £50 share. He wished the directors could re- 
commend a larger dividend, but he thought it would be impolitic to 
do so. They thought they would be able to continue that amount 
of dividend, otherwise they would not recommend it. This dividend 
was an increase of one per cent. on the last half-year. This increase 
|| was owing to the shareholders’ forbearance in allowing the directors 
| heretofore to “eh certain portion of their profits to the liquidation 
|of their debts. He could only say that they were hampered ex- 
| ceedingly in matters connected with their business. They could not 
| get coal-owners to make contracts for the delivery of coal as they used 
|todo. The company were, therefore, obliged to freight or charter 
| their own vessels ; and they all knew that the price of coals had in- 
creased 30 or 40 per cent. within the last 15 or 18 months, With 
respect to the application of the surplus after the payment of the 
4 per cent. dividend, he hoped they would agree with him that they 
could not lay it out in a more legitimate way than they had done. 
They had increased their gasholder room by 100,000 cubic feet, at a 
cost of £2000. If they had to construct a new 80-feet gasholder, it 
would have cost them a much larger sum; but they increased their 
present gasholders by the addition of a number of plates, Their three 
gasholders were telescope gasholders. He thought they had made a 
judicious application of their surplus. They had gone on for a great 
number of years extending their works. If those gentlemen who 
joined the company nine years ago, when he joined it, were to go 
now and look at their works, they would see the great increase that 
had been made, and that without calling for additional money or 
issuing additional shares. He thought it would have been a great 
sacrifice of their property to issue additional shares, considering they 
had been atso low arate. They had applied their surplus revenue 
to the enlargement of their works, and this had placed them in the 
enviable position in which they then stood. They had likewise laid 
out money in extending their mains. When he joined the concern, 
they had a wastage of 45 per cent. upon the whole amount of gas 
manufactured. They then manufactured 160,000,000 cubic feet, so 
that the loss must have been enormous. That loss had been reduced, 
summer after summer, by examining their mains, until it was as low 
as 17 percent, (Hear, hear.) He believed no company in London 
had reduced their wastage to so low a figure as that. Lesion was 
peculiarly situated in respect to wastage. In the first instance, 
he did not think gas consumers were very scrupulous as to the 
mode in which they used their gas. There was a loose sort of 
morality in that respect. But the mains were subject to great dis- 
turbing influences. Just think of what would be the effect produced 
upon them by a large locomotive engine, weighing 20 or 30 tons, like 
the car employed at the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, for example. 
The disturbing causes in the streets of London exceeded those of any 
other town. There was a certain amount of wastage in every com- 
pany, in country as well as in town; but the wastage seldom ex- 
ceeded 17 per cent. in the country. The company had, therefore, in 
this respect alone, saved a very large amount. The company at 
present manufactured about 240,000,000, and the difference of wastage 
between 17 and 45 per cent. on that amount would come toa large 
sum. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Box said the saving would be very large indeed. 

The Secretary: The saving would amount to 65,000,000. 

Mr. Box : What is the increased production of gas for the last half- 
year? 

The Secretary: The manufacture for the last half-year was about 
| the same as for the previous half-year. In the months of March and 
| April last, a very extraordinary circumstance, there was a general 
| falling off in all the companies. 
| The Cuarnman then proposed that the report of the directors, 

together with the statement of accounts as examined and certified 
| by the auditors, be received and entered upon the minutes, 
| Mr. Ruopxs seconded the motion. He wished to know whether 
| they were going to build a new exhauster. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, 
| Mr. Ruopes said he would like to see the operation of the company’s 
‘works. He had tried to do so, and was refused admission. 
| The Cuarrman: You can get an order that will procure you ad- 
mission whenever you please. You can have one now. 

In answer to a question from a proprietor, 
la The Cuarrman said they were now introducing clay retorts by 
| degrees. 

Mr. Box: I think the sooner we resort to clay retorts altogether, 
| the better: the saving arising from them is very immense. 

The Cuatrman: We are feeling our way, and giving them a fair 
trial; and I believe that before the year is over, half of our retorts 
will be of clay. I rather think, however, that the advantage of cla 
| retorts has been overstated. A vast quantity of gas escapes throug’ 














the clay, although we use an exhauster, so as to relieve the pressure, | 
and work down at zero; still there is a large amount of loss. The || 
clay retorts fur up, and require to be cleaned every fortnight or three || 
weeks; the finer parts of the gas pass through the pores of the clay, i 
and leave the carbon behind. However, as clay retorts are more |! 
durable, no doubt there will be an advantage in using them. As we || 
work the clay retorts on both sides, that will increase our manu- || 
facturing power. | 

Mr. Box: Is there any increase in the last half-year in the working 
of clay retorts, as compared with the previous half-year? 

The Cuarrman : It is chiefly since the 30th of June that we had! 
experience of them. At our next meeting we shall be able to tell you | 
more as to the results of our experience. 

Mr. Box: I asked the question because there has been a consider- 
able increase of profits during the last half-year, and I was desirous 
of knowing whether this was attributable to the increased use of clay 
retorts, or to the number of customers. 

The Cuairman: I think the report states one main cause of the 
increased profits to be, that we had a profitable coal contract, which | 
extended to the end of April. Our sale of coke amounted to £5627, | 
as compared with £3541 of the corresponding period, ending in June | 
1853. The increase on the sale of coke and breeze alone, in the 
present year, amounted to £2100. 

Mr. Box: What is the increase on breeze? 

The Cuarrman: Breeze and coke have been kept in the same ac- 
count, and I am not able to state the precise sum for each. 


Mr. Box: Will you be kind enough to keep the coke account 
separate from the breeze account in future. 


Mr. Haptanyp: The breeze is but a small amount. 


The Secretary: All the cartage and other matters are charged in 
the account, and this is the net proceeds. 


Mr. Box: How much does the coke amount to? 


The Secretary: I cannot tell you now, but I can show it to you 
down stairs. 

Mr. Box said he had asked those questions previous to his con- 
gratulating the shareholders on the increased prosperity of the com- 
pany When he compared the gradual increase of rental, he was 
glad to find that, notwithstanding the increase of 6d.a ton in the 
es of coals, the rental was yet £2000 more than that of the last 

alf-year, 

Me Box: The increase of rental, he was glad to find, arose from a 
steady increase of certain customers. Formerly a great portion of the 
rental arose from casual circumstances, such as the lighting of public 
institutions and places of amusement. The income from them was 
very uncertain, and there was sometimes a loss. 


A Drrecror: There never was a loss but the income was 
uncertain. 

Mr, Box thought there was sometimes aloss. However, there was 
not so much of their income arising from that source as formerly. 
The increase, being from steady customers, was much more favourable 
to the company than if it arose from casual and uncertain customers, 
He was glad to hear the explanations given by their worthy governor. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir James Duxe: Is there any rental from meters? 

The Cuarnman: Yes. 

Sir James Duxe: Is that rental equal to the large deduction of 20 
per cent. ? 

The Cuarrman: We make that deduction from our own receipts, 
for a deterioration fund. This is amalgamated with the gas rent. 

Sir James Duxe: It ought to be separate. 

The Cuareman: It is all included in the £21,000. 

Sir Jamzs Duxe: We ought to sec, in some way, how that 20 per 
cent. is deducted ; we ought to be able to see whether we have a loss 
on that capital employed, or a profit. I am not making this remark 
by way of complaint. 

The Cuarrman: At present my view is this: the meter charge is 
included in the £21,000; and, I dare say, our meter rental, if we 
separated it, would amount to £1000 a year. We do not separate it 
from the gas account. They both stand in one joint account. 

Sir James Duxe: I wanted to see that we were not giving away 
our meters without some return. 

The Cuainman: I must have been misunderstood about the meters, 
That amount of £6791 does not represent the capital. We have been 
deducting from that capital 20 per cent. per annum to keep that fund 
low, so as to account for wear and tear. 

Sir James Duxe: I know you have got a valuable officer in your 
secretary, and that in future he will show how that stands. (Hear, 
hear.) We ought to have a specific meter account, for that is a large 
deduction from a small capital for meters. 

The Cuarrman : It is. 

Sir James Duxe: I think the secretary should, on some future 
occasion, show us how the account stands. 

Mr. Van pE Watt: The meter account always was a loss ; but it had 
this advantage, that it induced the public to burn by meter instead of 
by contract, which was to the detriment of the company. 

Mr. Pinckarp: We write off £1400 or £1500 a year for meters. 

The Cuarrman: But one is capital and the other is revenue. We 
get a revenue of £1000 a year from £6971. 

Sir James Duxe: I am quite sure the accounts are highly satis- 
factory, and I make these remarks rather to elicit information than to 
find fault. I know there are companies imposed upon by frauds on 
their meters, but I am sure this company will secure themselves by 
vigilant inspectors. 




































































































J|or two upon it. He cordially agreed with the observations of the 
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A Dunucroz: We would wish the customers to supply their own 
meters. ; 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 

The Cuarrman then moved, “ that dividends out of the profits of 
the concern, of £1 per share, clear of the income tax, be declared, 
payable on and after Friday, Dec. 1 next, Saturdays excepted; and 
that the balance of the profit and loss account, amounting to 
£3262. 3s. 10d., be carried, as heretofore, to the credit of the sus- 
pended eccount.”” I hope that in 1855 we shall have this account 
{paid off. When I joined the company, this account amounted io 
£53,000. If we have a balance of £1500 or £2000 next year, we can 
|| employ ii to increase our working capital. 
|| Mr, Ruopes seconded the motion. 
|| Mr. Box congratulated the secretary and board of directors on the 
gene prosperity of the company. Everything appeered to 
| him to be very satisfactory, so far as the accounts were concerned. 
| He would be one of the last of the shareholders to push the directors 


intoa corner for want of means; but ty him it appeared that this sus- 





secretary is a most efficient man, and that the proprietors are greatly 
indebted to him for his activity, energy, and perseverance. I know, 
from the state of the company formerly, that we never had such a secre- 
tary; and, seeing that with his assistance we are prospering, and that 
his salary is only £300 a year, 1 think we should show that we appre- 
ciate his services by unanimously carrying this resolution, which I 


' 





beg leave to second. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was then put from the chair, and carried nem. dis. 


Mr. AnpreEws, the secretary, thanked the proprietors most sincerely, 
not only for the increase in his salary, but for what he valued much || 
more—the kind manner in which they appreciated his services. He || 
could not express his feelings, but he would do everything in his || 

wer to promote the interest of the society, and also to uphold its!) 
character. (Cheers. ) ' 


A vote of thanks was then unanimously awarded to the chairman, || 
the board of directors, and auditors, for their continued and valuable |! 
exertions on behalf of the society, 


The Cuarrman, on behalf of himself and board, and Mr. Wart, on 





} 





'' pended account was a a mere fiction—mere figures, and not a reality. 

hey had reduced it nearly £35,000,.and now they proposed writing | 

off £3300 more. Where did allthis goto? Not to paying off any 

| debt. The surplus property every half-year went io the iloating 
| capital, 

The Cuarrnuan : It went to the paying of bonds : £1500 was paid 
last half-year, 

| Mr. Box meant the floating capital, including this £2300; and then 
they would have a floating capital of £18,000. 

iP Mr. Van pe Watt: Oh, no; we laid out £2300 on gasholders last 

|| half-year. 

i The Secrerany: Then there is a large amount for wear and tear. 

|| Mr. Box: That comes out of the manufacturing account, which 

|| leaves a balance of £9000. 

| The Srcrerary: The last half-yearly statement shows that we 

made contracts fur the enlargement of gasholders amounting to £2000, 

and we tell you now that they will be completed in the course of a 

month. 

Mr. Pox: You repeated to-day what you said last half-year, that 
there would ve no considerable outlay in future for those gasholders. 
| [had the pleasure of going over the works, and was much pleased with 
the plant; bui I think the company might pay 5 per cent., and still 
have sufficient capital to go to maiket with. I should he ihe last io pro- 

|, pose an increase of dividend if I thought we could wot afford it. I 
objected » few years ago to an increase of even one-half per ceni. 

| dividend, when it was 4 per cent. I objected to the increase, because 
we would feel the bad eifects of it afterwards. But now, taking all 
circumstances into consideration, I think we mighi pay 4d per cenit. 

A Dirscron: We cannot spare the money. We must have a 
working capital. 

The Cuarnman: Nothing could be worse than to have 2 fluctuating 
dividend. If we declared 5 per cenit. now, the next half-year we 
should have, perhaps, to come down to 4 per cenit. If we go on pro- 

| gressively, step by step, and see our way next half-year to 44 per cent., 
' we shall he the first to recommend it. 

Mr. Van pE Wait: Do you move an amendment, Mr. Box ? 

Mr. Box: No, I make no proposiiion. 

The resolution was then agreed to unanimously. 

| The Cnuarrman: I have now a pleasing duty to perform, and that 
| is, to speak in favour of our excellent secretary, who has been with us 
| four year; and the question that I have to submit is one entirely for 
| the consideration of the shareholders, who possess the power under 

the company’s act of eleeting the secretary, discharging him, and 
| settling the amount of his salary. All oiher officers are under the 
|, control of the directors, The secretary has vad heavy duties iv 
|| perform during the last year, and in the performance of them he has 

displayed an amount of energy and intelligence which called for 
| the applause of the board, and they unanimously recommend that 
| the seeretary’s salary-shou(l be raised to £490) a year. This was 
|| the same amount which his predecessor had received. ‘Their present 
‘| secretary had only received £300 a year, so that there had been e 
|; saving of £100 a year be his salary since he was engaged. ‘There 
|| had also been a saving of £240 a year effected on the salaries of the 
other officers. ‘Che directors hoped that the shareholders would be 
unanimously in favour of the resolution. 

Sir James Douxe said, he felt great pleasure in proposing the motion, 
and he did sv on the ground put forward by the chairman, that it was 
peculiarly the province of the shareholders to express their opinion 
with respect io the amount of salary to which the secretary was 
entitled. The chairman had not stated the time at which the increase 
of salary was to commence. He¢Sit James Duke) would suggest 
that the increase should commence with. the beginning of the present 
year. (Cheers.) He cordially approved of the proposition of the 
chairman, and hoped that the shareholders would have no objection: 
to the increased salary commencing from Jan. 1 last. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Box could not allow this motion to pass without saying a word 


chairman, and would support the resolution. He fully approved of 
the introductory remarks of the chairman, that the secretary should 
be chosen by the body of proprietors, and not by the board. The 
|chairman, to be consistent with his own suggestion, ought not to 
have proposed the resolution. He should have left it to some of the 
proprietors. 

The Cuarrman: I have not moved the resolution ; I merely sug- 
gested it. . 

Sir James Duxe: I moved it. 

Mr. Box: I think that if this resolution had been moved at the 
last half-yearly meeting, I should have supported it. 1 think the 











| quantity of gas, numerous other products of greater or less value. | 


behalf of the auditors, severally returned thanks, and the proceedings || 
terminated. 





DR. LETHEBY’S ELEVENTH REPORT ON THE GAS OF 
THE GREAT CENTRAL COMPANY. 


TO THE HON, COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


“ Gentlemen,—I have the honour to lay before you my third | 
quarterly report for the current year on the illuminating power and | 


chemical quality of the gas suyiplied to the City of London by the | 
Great Central Company. i] 


“ During the last quarter, the average illuminating power of the | 
gas has been equai to that of 13°32 sperm candles of 120 grains hourly | 
consumption, or to that of 15°25 standard wax candles of the act of ;| 
Parliament quality. 


“ In obtaining these results, I have consumed the gas in accordance 
with the directions of the act, and it gives me pleasure to report that || 
the illuminating power of the gas is still considerably above that 
mentioned in the company’s act, for it amounts in the present instance 
to just 27 per cent. over the standard quality. 


‘* The chemical quality of ihe gas has also been remarkably good. | 
In one respect, namely, in a total absence of sulphuretted hydrogen, | 
it has shown a degree of purity which is rarely witnessed. This will 
be manifest from what follows. <A glass tube, containing a strip of 
paper partly charged with sugar of lead, has been traversed by the 
gas day and night for a period of three months, and yet the paper has 
not exhibited the slightest tint of discolouration. I regar:? this as 
one of the most severe tests to which the gas could be submitted, | 
The gas has likewise been remarkably free from ammonia and its usual | 
fcetid accompaniments.—I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 


‘* Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ Henry Letneny, M.D. 
‘* Professor of Chemistry in the College of the London Iospital. 
« London Hospiial, Nov. 10, 1854.” 





PROFESSOR CRACE CALVERT ON THE PRODUCTS 
OBTAINED FROM COAL. 


At the second Ordinary Meeting of the present session of the 
Society of Arts, held at the Institution in John-street, Adelphi, on 
the 22nd ult., Professor F. Crace Catvert, of Manchesier, read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Manufacture and Application of various Products ob- | 
tained from Coal (Coal Gas excepted).” Mr. Calvert divided coal 
into three distinct classes: the first class being employed as fuel in 
generating steam; the second for making coke; and the third kind | 
for producing gas. With regard to the first, he merely adverted to | 
Sir H. de la Beche and Dr. Playfair’s experiments as to the best kind 
of coal for steam purposes, and the important results obtained in the 
steam navy, remarking that great improvements were yet to be made 
in the construction of apparatus for generating steam and economising | 
the fuel. He then referred to the manufacture of coke. ‘The best 
coals for making coke were those which would yield from 60 to 75 
per cent. of coke, with but a slight trace of sulphur, and which had 
the property of caking or melting together, so as to form a solid mass 
in the oven. This superior quality of coal was found near Newcastle- | 
upon-Tyne, and in Lancashire, the best coke being made from what 
was called “‘ Mountain Mine.”” These superior cokes were character- 
ised by their high density, the brilliancy of their appearance, and the 

ior power of generating steam. The third class of coals—namely, 
those employed principally for making gas—were remarkable for 
yielding, in addition to about 30 per cent. of inferior coke and a large 


Amongst: thease: were—Gases: Bicarburetted hydrogen, propyline, 

light, carburetted hydvogen, hydrogen, oxide of carbon, sulphuretted | 
hydrogen ; liquids : bisulphuret of carbon, ammonia, eupion, paraffine | 
ore, analine, lencole, carbolic acid, benzine, napthine, napthole; and. 
solids: naphthaleine, para naphthaleine, p' e, pyrene, chrysene. , 
Passing over the gaseous, and dealing with the liquid, products, | 
which were of two kinds, aqueous and tarry, he spoke of the! 
value of ammonia, as sulphate of ammonia in agriculture, sal am- 

monia for soldering and dying—as hartshorn (derived from these two | 
salts) in pharmacy—and as ammoniacal alum used also in dying, and | 
which might be manufactured from the shale and other refuse of the | 
eoal-pit. A great boon, he observed, would be conferred upon agri- | 


eulturists if the ammonia, which was produced when coke was made i 
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|in_ common ovens, were saved, as recommended by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, who estimated that every 100 tons of coal would yield about 
| 6 tons of sulphate of ammonia, ‘The quantity of coke made annually 
|in England amounted to about 1,000,000 tons, yielding 60,000 tons of 


agent in agriculture. From the tarry liquid, coal naphtha, a light oil, 
| composed principally of carbolic acid and pitch. Amongst the useful 


street-paving. In Manchester, he said, there were streets paved with 
a mixture of pitch, tar, and asphaltum, spread (while hot) over peb- 
bles and stones, and which formed solid roadways. Some of the 
streets exposed to the greatest amount of traffic had been paved in 
| this way five or six years, and had never required any repairing since. 
|One great advantage which he attributed to this mode of paving 
| Streets was, that it was impervious to water, and prevented refuse 
| matter being washed down under the pavement, and then decaying, 
| the exhalations arising from which he believed had, in many instances, 
| especially on the continent, been the main cause of the outbreak of 
|cholera. From the distillation of tar, naphtha and camphine were 
| obtained, amongst the uses of which he enumerated the waterproof- 
ing of cloth and dissolving resins for making cheap varnishes. Of 
| rectified naphtha, benzine was manufactured, which had the property 
| of removing grease, tar, and other impurities from fabrics, of brightening 
| velvets, and was made available in some manufactures as a substitute 
'for alcohol. Converted by means of nitric acid into nitric benzine, it 
| was used instead of essence of bitter almonds for flavouring dishes and 
|scenting perfumery and soaps. From the light oils of tar, tar creosote, 
|@ powerful antiseptic, was obtainable, Carboagatic acid, prepared 
| from this substance, was useful to the dyer for producing yellow and 
|| green dyes, and in medicine as a febrifuge, for which it had been em- 
|| ployed successfully in the Manchester Infirmary. It might be pro- 
| duced at 3s. 6d. a pound, and would, he believed, answer all the pur- 
| poses of sulphate of quinine, which was 12s. an ounce. The heavy 
| Oils combined with the light oils had recently been used with success 
for the preservation of timber from rot. The aniline obtained from 
the heavy oil of tar, combined with other agents, produced a beautiful 
blue colour; and he believed it probable that, in time these products of 
our coal fields might serve all the purposes to the dyer of indigo and 
madder. Paraffine oil was another product to which he adverted, and 
|! which, he said, when mixed with other oils, was used extensively as 
a lubricating agent in the cotton mills of Manchester. Solid paraf- 
| fine was also obtained in the distillation of peat, and was employed 
| for manufacturing candles, there being added to it about 20 per cent. 
of wax. These candles were remarkable for their transparency, and 
the pureness of their flame. Mr. Calvert, who was warmly applauded 
throughout, exhibited specimens of the various chemical products he 
had described, and, as far as possible, exhibited their effects; and he 
strongly urged a more extensive inculcation of chemical knowledge in 
| the education of the people. 
| At the conclusion of the lecture the thanks of the meeting were 





|sulphate of ammonia, which might be made a cheap and valuable | 


| purposes to which the latter product was applicable, he instanced | 





VENTILATION oF S—weRs By Gas.—Mr. James Sharp, of Southamp- 
ton, has addressed a communication to the Builder, suggesting the 


ventilation of sewers by means of cast iron shafts, fixed in mmospheris| 


situations, in the base of which a mixture of coal gas and atmospheric 
air, drawn from the sewer, is to be burnt through a wire gauze, to| 
prevent explosion, on the principle of the Davy lamp. The heat) 
produced, will necessarily cause a rapid current up the shaft, which | 
is covered with a cowl to protect the opening from the effect of gusts | 
of wind, which might otherwise check the egress of the air from the | 
shaft, The plan is about to be iried by the inventor at Southampton. | 


A Scense on Nrweastie Quay.—It is a pretty well-known fact 
that in few towns in the kingdom does there prevail a stronger feeling 
of the justice of the present war with Russia, or a more high-spirited 
sympathy with our countrymen in arms in the Crimea, than in| 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. All classes, from the highest to the lowest, feel | 
proud and jealous of the national character, and the county of 
Northumberland has contributed a considerable contingent of officers | 
and men to our army and navy during the war. Every morning, im-| 
mediately after the publication of the Times, an abstract of the latest | 
intelligence is telegraphed down to Newcastle, and posted in the 
Central Exchange and Sandhill News-rooms. The Quay-side mer- | 
chants frequent the latter, and, it appears, have been a good deal | 
annoyed by the obtrusive conduct of one of their number, a Mr. Win. 
Thompson, a broker, and an agent for one of the Austrian insurance | 
companies, who, like the Greeks at Manchester, has not disguised | 
his satisfaction on the arrival of intelligence adverse to the wishes of | 
Englishmen. Lately great indignation was created upon the mem-| 
bers ascertaining that some one had underscored with red ink those | 
portions of the intelligence received by the morning’s express un-| 
favourable to the English and French arms. This audacious insult | 
to the feelings of the members was traced to the person in question, | 
and the case was immediately represented to the committee of ma- 
nagement, who called a general meeting of the members to deal with 
it. A large number of merchants attended, and the delinquent 
appeared to defend himself. After hearing his explanations, he was 
required to retire while the members deliberated on his conduct, It 
appears that he refused to do so, when a lane was made, down which 
he had to run the gauntlet amid hisses and laughter. He was 
balloted out, and his name was ordered to be struck out of the books. 
It appears that he is also a member of the other news-room, and a 
requisition is being signed to hold a meeting of the members to eject 
him from it also. 


Tue Inonrounpry Trape or Guascow.—The means of turning 
out castings of every description, in this City, have been greatly in- 
creased during the last two years, as nine new ironfoundries have 
been built during that time, and only four taken down. The number 
of foundries now in good repair and full working order in Glasgow 
are 51, and in the West of Scotland also 51; in all 102. The quantity | 
of castings which these foundries can turn out annually are immense, 
particularly for railways, water and gas works, buildings, and bridges. 





unanimously accorded to the professor. 
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Mode of using Old Blow-Pipe. 








FOR GAS FITTERS, PLUMBERS, DENTISTS, JEWELLERS, &C. 
Messrs. DAVIS and SON, in calling the attention of the Operatives ‘of the above callings and the Public, would state the advantages of their PATENT BLOW-PIPE 


over the common one used with the mouth. k n 
1. The labour of the Lungs is entirely superseded. Those accustomed to blow 


|| requires a great effort of the lunge to produce the required heat. With the PATENT BLOW-PIPE, the lungs not being employed, joiats of large and small dimensions 


| are blown with equal ease. 


2. The Blast is more vehement. It is well known that full half the Oxygen is consumed by being inh in e ie ai 
containing all the Oxygen, by which a more intense heat is produced, and, p> otal a pact of time we ks te aol gg SiNBRe Re scoceth at ser 

3. It can be used in difficult places, under floors, in close corners, &c., where it would be either difficult or impossible to get the head to use the common Blow-Pipe. 

4. In Plumbers’ Work all joints that can be made perpendicularly may be blown by it with less than one-tenth the solder and one-third the time. 

5. lt is more cleanly. The fingers do not come in contact with any grease, as in using dipped rushes, &c., by which the paint and paper of rooms are frequently 


soiled ; and also the burnt tops of rushes being blown about is prevented. 


| Advertisements. 





DAVISS PORTABLE ATMOSPHERIC BLOW-PIPE, 


\ MANUFACTURED sy DAVIS anv SON, 12, WALCOT STREET, BATH. 





Messrs. DAVIS and SON feel confident a single trial will convince of its great utility and superiority over the old Blow-Pipe. 
Retail Price—Complete in Case, 20s.; Superior Bellows, 22s. 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
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joints in Pipe of large dimensions, or other things requiring a long blast, find it 
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Haariem, Mar-| |Potton (Beds) ...... | \Thorne.... 
seilles, Toulouse! } 400} 10)? rescott.. | 9 00'4134) 7 00; 111) 10/Tiverton.. 
Vienna) ........4) 41 0010 70) 68to 70: 3000) 20 Mresion.............. 20 0010 00) 44 00) lidi 5) Lodmorde 
50| Third capital ...!13 10 0! 9 40) 67 to 69! Pudsey ...£12,000 5 00 600} 2)|Topsham . 
13,000; 50\Zmperial .........+ 50 0019 @U 92t095 PP WUBON ...crocecveoeee | Porquay..... 
|} 4000) 40/Zndependent x 006 00; 46to 47; \Quordon & Montsrl Torringto: 1, | 
| 5000) 50! London ......... 0 0| 5 00 kaldif’ and Pil- EE odoineasianiil | 
1000) 0 » (red) 00) kington £9000! 41210 } Totnes Consumers | } t 
2000} 50 »» (bdiue).. 50 00/3 60) 15tols jams ay, I. of Man! 4000, 5/Totienham...........)3150 8 90) 4 00 | 
| 6009] 25 ” (preference), 25 006 0 ol 25 to 26) |damsgate r | Lowcester.. : | | 
| 50,000; 1:Oriental(Calcutta)) Lt 0 0) | tot! 1000; 10) Reading 00; 4 00) Tito8 j Lfown-Malling i 
| 9000| 50; Phenix ‘49 00/4 00, Witor2; 500) 20 Reading Union ...29 yi 4 00) 16 U0 225, 16/Tring........... > 0 0) 10 00! 
1000! 100) Ratclif’ .. -909 005 0 0 70 to 72 {Redditch ciate | | Trowbridge 
4000) 25\South Meir Po veeeel2d 00/5 00) 21t0 23) Redvuih. 75 50/Lruro ...[ Brit. 5 00) , 
7000| 10, Surre. y Consumers \10 00:8 0 0| ll 00 | Reigaie | ‘Tuubridge..... oovel | | 
9000) 50 UnitedGenl.(Cork, | | |Retford a | Tunbridge Wells... } } 
| Dublin, Limerick) 50 0 0,2 00| 19:020, (7 yeseenanine | |fusford’...... | 
6410} 20)}Western A shares |20 00/3 00) l3toth |Ricbmond(Sarrey | It lverston.. | | 
3500} 20, B iL 00:3 00} 3 00 405 5|Rickmanswurih .../ 5 0 0 | 5 00 Upping gham | 
Littleborough: daa | § 180! 10/Gingwood ............ “10 00 | 10 0.0; 240 5\Upton-on-Severn |5 005 00) 5 005} 
' Lostwithiel ......... ] Ripon....... | } | | 
i} Loughborough -| | f | Koapes. re Chath ham 16 00 | Uttoxeter. | j 
| 210} 25) Louth.....0...020--000s '25 00 6 00; 26100 Rochford [ £20,000! | | Uxbridge . -_ | | | 
2500) 10 Lowestofi(§Water) |Rockingham oncbipen | | | Ventnor,..... . | | | 
|Llangollen } Romford .. | 1000) 23|Wakefield,old cap) 25 00 8 00) 35 00)} 
611; 5. Lud'ow Union 005 00) 5 00 | | 1600! 5 new, |5 00/8 00 7 00 
ee 215) 25: Rother he an 25 | | 38 to39 |W. allasey Tee ae | } 
Lutterworth } | 123] 19 to 19} 300! 10] allingturd .10 005 900) 2 00 
3} 20 Lyme Regis... 00:4 00) 20 90; | Roysto | 994 10) Wandsworit 005 00 ai OO 
120} 25)Lyminzgton ... 005 00 2 ow [Re shy | 20u, 10/ Wantage 005 Ov 190160)} 
200) 10 Malnesury. 002100 5150: 500) low 10 10 0 ae dd ‘urringion £23304/29 0010 0+! 28 to 29 
|Macclesfield3?,0001| | | } | 100, 10] Warehara ............ 00 3lU%) “3 00 
Maidenhead......... | t Warkworti: ......... 
| 300! 50! Waidstone.. .509 0010 9060) 99 00: 500 10 H ' 12 00; 120 25) Warminster ; 00,9 “oO 2a 00 
}} 160} 40) Maldon ...... 3 00,5100) 2% 00: | | RIO 0000 srnenseee | | 
Marlborough { | t } |Warwick 13,000) 1° oo} | 
Malton (New) } 225) 20/8 Sa _ 1 Waldea ...290 6 ol 3150 19 00 iW atford.. 4 | 
Manningivee { | | Is Fe, eee i | lll, 25) elchpuol, | Mut 5 09) 2 00) 
Mansfield £5900) 10 00 | - Austel.. eA: ; | |W ellingborou | 
150} 10 Mansfield Wood- |i10 00 | | st. Asaph .. 100, ai - e “Alin igton, Salop [24 06'7100) 24 00) 
{March ...... (house! | | - Colom ¢ a ! } ! iagion,Sumers | 
Margate(see {.of T.} | | - Helen's £1520 17100 160) 25 h “ells, Suti’st. £9000 23 0010 0 0| 32 to 34} 
Market Deeping vot | | St t. Bellic ors! Je “rey | iW estbury... — | | 
Market Drayton ...| | | I | | | Weston-sup. | | 
132] 25. Market Harboru’ (25 00/6 00 32 00 2600! 5) West Ham.. 5005 00) 5 00 
Market Raisin...... | | 250 8 09012 0 0 Wetherby | 
Market W | | | sver’s Pt., Guer | IW NiLOY 00 tone | | 
210} 10;Marlow .. 00:5 00) 10 00, 320, 25 Sal iol Wssiou nsey.25 06,6 00! 281030 | Whitehaven ......... | 
370) 10| Mars port 10 00/6 00, 12 Oof 317) lW/Sandbach 10 00/5 00) 12 00 | Whitstaule ......... } | 
500} 5 Matlock Bat 5 00 140} 10/Saxmundham ..... 10 00;5 00! 10 004 259) 10 Wiittlesea.. lo 005 00 ll 00 
"TERMINI ssaseecese | |Searvoronza. 13 0-0) 126, lo Vigan ... 10 0010 00, 22 00) 
{Melton Mowbray . 201; 5)Sedburgh é 2100 4150 | Willenhall | j | 
\Merthye ‘Tydvil .. 390] 16|Seldy ..... 15 00! 16 00 Wilton .., 
50] 10)Mere ...cco-ccocesesose 110 00 | — |Setile..... 111) 10 Winslow.. 10 00:5 00 10 00 
|Middleton £9039 5 00 290) 10|Sevenoalis, 14 00) 10 OOF} 20 WW imborne Minsver 10 00) | 
| MidsummerNorcon 250! 10|Shafieshury 3.00, 9 00] 600, 10, Wimbledon ......... {8 00 | 8 00 
|Middiesboro’ 5400) 25) Sheffield United . 24 00! 7100 29t030 Wincauton.........../ | } 
198, 5!Miidenhall ..........5 00/5 00) 5 00 ] \Shelion, Poit,’s.B.P | 380) 50 Wiechester. .50 005 00 50 00 
700! 10)Mitcham .........+ 10 0010 00) 14190 _|Shepton Mallet ... | | 900} 124] Wiadsor, 1210010 00! 23 Ov) 
650 5) Mold (and Water) | 5 00/6 00) 6100; 600; 5 Shervorne........ 5 605 60 5 90 j Witham. . once | | 
706] 10|/Monmouth .. 00/5 00 2914 5/Shields (Tynemth. 5 06|5 00| 5176 | | Witaey.. . 
|Monk Wearmouth Triads (eeet hj ... | 4480! 10 Wolverhampton ...\10 00! 9 00)19 to 193 
150} 10/Moreton in Marsh /10 0 0} 3 10 0 (Shifnal, Salop ...... } 4480 10| do. newshares!} 1 509 00 4 50 
|Morley (nt. Leeds)| 1000} S|Shipley ......e0-00--- 15 0016 00| 7100): | | do.deb. £10,000) | | 
I Mossley.....c0-...-0000 150} 10 Shipston-on-Stour 10 00,5 00; 10 00f 200) 10 Woburn....., aie 10 005 00 10 00 
Mottram ... eve Shoreham .........00 210) ly) Wokingham ., | 004 00 lO O00) 
220) 16)Morpeth 5 00) 17100 Shrewabury £10,00 000) | 7 00 12) 500) Woodbridge .. 00/5 00) 
a pra 409; 10)Skipton ..:... }4 00} 11 00} - 600) 24) {Woodstock .. d 00 | 20 
see Sleaford.. | ERT ORING \cdpccnssupssees | } 
183 so Sesthaiai “Market. +10 00° 4 00 250} 10/S'lough . | Wotton-un .-Edge | | | 
|Newarh.....+ £5000) 10 00 Snaith 2900} 10)¥Vorcesier ............ ww 008 00 MM 50) 
250 20|Newbury... [Union20 00/5 00) 20 00 Sobam.... | Workington ......... 
13,000} 5, Neweastle&Gatshd| 5 00\8 00} 7126{ 400) Slsoutham |Workso; o& Radford] 
Newcastle « under Southend, Ess 200) 10] Wirksworih 005 00) 10 00 
| Lyne £ 400 300! = 5/Southwold [Bdge}| 5005 00) 5 00 Worthing 
600| 5'Newmarket ..........5 00) 6 00) 5 OO} 2000) 5iSouth Essex (Lea | hy rexham . | | 
250} S5iNewent ..........0000 5 00 South Molton ...... 1800} 10! Woolwich & squi tbi.10 005 00! 10 26 
New Mills £2115 1000) 50|Southampton ...... l92 005 00 Woolwich Gonsms. | | 
Newport,M. £11720 8 00 220} 10|Southwell............ 110 00\4 00 Woolwich (North) | | 
320) 50;Newport, IsleofW.'38 00 5 00 Sowerby, Yorksh. | Wymondham... } 
Newport Pagnell Spitial (Berwick- | } 795| 20) Yarmouth.. (20 00,5 00 i7tols 
Newport, Salop ... 400} 5|Spilsby [on Tw dete | 5 00 Yeadon,near ‘Leeds | | 
New Romney ...... Staindrop ...... | 140} 30 Yeovil. ./30 00/5 00) 30 60} 
sat a a Stretford .. } 5 Fork Unta.£55,000| 5 00|6 00) 7100) 
Newton, Lanc....... Siokesly.. | 
Newtown(Matgom. Siafor | 15 00 SCOTLAN D. | 
Northallerton ...... Staines and Egham! 13,000} 5|Aberdeen............. Z31l0;7 00} 4100) 
120 - North Walsham .../10 10 0} 5 00) 1010 Staley Bdg.£15,000' 10 00 420} 10)/Airdrie.. (lO 00) 7100! 12100) 
} 542 Northampton. ...... 18 00/10 00) 31 0 225; 50|Stamford ............ 50 004 00) 48 00 + = |Alloa....., . ‘ 1 
Northwich ......... 840} 9l|Stockton-on-Tecs | 9100 9 00) 11tol )Annan " ' 
Norwich (see Bri- 1000} 10|\Stoke-upon-Trent 10 00,7 00} 12150} 1300 oeaee.. 11 00/7100 1 20 
} tish Pro. £40,000 700 500} 10) ,, new eer 8 00 7 00; 10100} 100) 20 Ardrossan.. 20 00} 4 00) 20 00 
{ 900} 50| Nottingham .........50 00/10 00 Stone, Stafford.. 550| 20/Arbroath .............220 00/7100) 30 00 
|] 900) 50| New shares ...... 10 00 Sioney Stratford .. 331| 5 Auchterarder......|5 00/7100 7 00 
Nuneaton ....00.-0000 Stourbridge ......... 750} gAuchtermuchty....|2 00/6 00) 2100 
170} 10)Oakham........ 10 0014100) 810 Stowmarket 7 2666) §/Ayr,old......... 5 00:6 00 600 
| Oakhampton . 150 y 00/7100, 30 00} 2500| 2 Ditto, new.. 12 00:6 00! 200 
| 200} 10)Odiham, Hants.....\10 00) 4 00) 10 00 pares 250) 10) Banff...... 10 00/9100) 10126 
eed 169 00:5 00) 510 | Barrhead : 
‘| 300] 10/Ongar... ‘10 00}2100| 5 0 £9005 \Bathgate.. | 
658 Ormskirk 7100)5 00 Sudbury............... Beith....... 4 | 
| Otley, Yorkshire... Sunderland, old.....' 1000} 1 Bervie 1 00 1 00 
80} 25\Oundle ....... seeeeee(2D 00) 7 00) 25 00) 6400) 5)Sunderiand,new.. 5 00/6 00) 6126 Biggar ... mY) 
} 120] 150/Ozfore ..... eee .|150 0 0} 6 10 0} 230 00) 200) 10)/Sutton Coldfield .../10 00 739} 5 Blairgowrie .........;5 00/8 00) 7 00! 
| Over Darwen £8000 5 00 Sutton (Surrey)... 400| 6 Borrowstowness...|;6 00/5 00} 8 OO 
| Padiham ..... paren 250} 10|Sutton-in-Ashfield 10 06/5 00) 10 00} 540} 5 Brechin.............. 5 00/8100) 9 00 
| Padstow oe....-.0+0.++ Sutton Southcoates| Bridge of Allan... | 
PatelyBridge, Yrk. & Drypool (Hull)..20 0 0 23 to 24] 2250) 2/Broughty Ferry ...}2 00/6 00) 2 20 
Peeltown (Man)... |Swindon........... enol |Burntisland 
¥ Pembroke E 1000] 10)Sydenham.. Campbelton ......... 
| 250 2a Penrith ... [15 00) 6100) 21 00) 2800) 5)/Taunton.... “a 6 00 Carluke (Lanar ).. 
| POE cciswicdicns Tadcaster ............! Clackmannan ...... 
— 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































6 04 THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING. —[Dec. 11, 1854. 
e 2yes. ae lee aentata of epktlidd j 
Bled Name gas Sea es FEE Name aeSsissé 7 Ble Name BSS|SER 
ii el con@lany, (88clEeel 2: [e422 fal of egeitcc| & He BT) cutew, |Sanlnce! & 
@ “ = = , Q| a 4 4a 5 ‘ = “ah lee | = 
Bosies) Company. | S38 Age; & fassice Company, etiass| & fessick| Company. ead Ass) & 
leg £s.dj£s.d\ £8.d £ | |# ad £ od £s. | £| |£s.d/£ ed £s.4| 
1333, 3)Coatbridge ......... 3 0010 O00 4 UU ND i cintnccgnsnscet 110 00 200; 8 Stewarion... ./8 00/5 00 8 009 
| "Weblatrest: .........1 j \Kilmarnock ......... 7330, 2'Stirling.. l2 0018 00 2120! 
| Collinsburg I 339; 5, Kiucardine 5 002100) 4 56; 2500 1} Stonehiay /1 ov 6 50 1 60°) 
| Comrie ei | Kinghorn |Stonouse, L .| | 
2744, 1Crief...... 1100 1 00 | Kingsketile, 600 *4 Stornoway............ | 2100) 2150 
| —_|crail, Fife. | | {Kinross ‘ 490| 5 |Siranvaer ............ 5 007190) 5to5s 
600; 1/Cullen ....... +1 605 00 150) 120 5) Kirkaldy .. «| 5 0010 Q0) 8100) 604 2Sirathaven, near) 2 008 90 2150 
| Cumbernauld ad 320; 5) Kirkcudbris ee 5600500} 5 00 643 24/7 burso., . [Hamlin 20400 2100) 
200' 6 Cumnock ............ 6 00/5 00) 6 OOF lov) 3\Kirkinialloch,near| 3 00/5 00) 3 00 (Til'icoulveyin, Alloa | 
600) 5\Cupar Angus 15 00/7 00) 7 Su 227 5) Kirkwall... [Glasg. 5 00/5 00) 4100; 800 1|Trauent..........00.+. 100500 10 0| 
250! 10\Cupar Fife .........)10 00/7100 15 OOF 518) 5)Wirriemuir ......... 5 00.6 v0 | |'Troon j | 
Dalkeith... Lanark .........00-00 Wick | | 
750; = 2)Denny.... pong near Leven Wigton...... [haven | 
| Dingwall... 280) Sj Lary: aetirasssod 00,7100) Tto 8} 2051) 1 Wemyss and Buck- 100600 1 20 
| Dornoch .. A | Rausecde, n. dia, | 
500! 1|Douglas..... {1 00/6 00) 1 LOOP azz} Slander t... 5 005 00; 5 00 IRELAND. | | 
Dufftown .. + Leitta v0.20... | 300} lu/Armagh..........4. +10 0010 00| 20 00) 
Dumbarion. i 1879} | Leslie, Fiie..... {1 007100) 1 80 | Balliuasive ........ | | 
400) 70)umfries .. 170 00,5 G0) 70 OOF 614) I)Lesmahago ........] 1 006 00) 1 00 Bangor (co. Down) | 
Dunbar... 1500) A Leven.... ee 41005 00) 1 20) 700) s0)Belfasi «0... 80 00,7100) £0 00), 
560} 24/Dunblane.. 12100) 4 00). 21008 lool} 10\Liolit! now (WW 007100) 15 00 51) 5) Gallymena., -|5 0010 00 | 
2341 Dundee,old £29,687123 15 0} 8 80! 30 100 Lintoh, n. Novleh. } *|Batlymovey .. “ | 1 
8000!  5| Dundee, new.. 5 004 60) 4150 Lochee.n. Dundee 150) 5) Ballynauiuch etens 5 00) 5 00)| 
860) 10)Dunfermline.. ‘lo 00/7100) 15 oO” 240) = 5) Lochs: ipbead nia 5 007100; 5 50 | \Carriekfergus ...... | i} 
Dunkeld....... = Loch wianoct:, neac | 1100} §/Carlow ....... 5 00 4100)! 
1000! 2/Dunoon.. | 2 00 2 OCE 1200) 1)Markinch.[Paisley} 1 00,7100) 1 509 400) 5 Cavan... 5 00: 5 00), 
Dunse..... e. ¥82| 3)Mauc'-line [Dumf.| 3 005 00) 3 00 |Cork(see On, Ceu.) | 
250) S| Dysart......srree 5 00/7100) 6 00 Maxwell-iowa, n. | ; _|Cookstowa......... | || 
6000) 25) Kdinburgh Gas Co.|25 0 0/10 0 0 564 to 57 423} 5)Maybole, Ayrshire} 5 00 4100) 5 00 1300; 5 lomel Consuairs 5 00500) 5 00) 
5480), 25, ,, and Leith Co.|25 0010 00) 53 00 Maryiill, n. Glas. | | | Drozhed. A secsseceeeee \ {| 
| Elie , 373; 2|Melcose  ............ 200 7100 2 60419,000| 10 usin Consumes | 6 00'7 00) 8 100)! 
455) LIE 100} 6 00} 1110 0% 718| 2\Mid & East Calder} 2 00 | 2 00 Duviia Bibernian | i 
Faluivis, 0 old 200] Sistoflat ..........s000 5 00 5900) 5 00} 160, 25 Yunualk [(seeU.G.)25 00,5 00) 2 00) 
new ...... 400] 20|/Monri-ose . 3 0010 00, 35 00% 200) 10 Dungannon ......... 10 00/7100) 12100)! 
Falkland ............ | | IMnssetoargh ...... | | 871, 5 Downpairick ...... | 5 004 00) 5 00]! 
Ferry Port on Craig} G18) ae 00500 1 00 | |Lnnivbillen.......... | {| 
600-1) Fochabers............ 1 00 1 00 | Neviston, n. Clasz. tuniscorthy | 
1440, 5 Forfar......... 15 0017100} 71904 1056) 1Newmilis, near | 210 25 Galway .. 37 100 | 
Yort William. | Kilmaravek ...... 1005 00 1 60 | Keady..... | 
2000 163./Praserburgh.........| 160) 5 @ 0) 16 6 Newbuegn, D'ife 400, 10 Nilkenny ll 50} 
500-5 Galashiels... | 5 000) 9lUG Newton-on-Ayre | | Killarney | | 
| — |Garlieston... | 107} 14} Newton Siewact [14100 5 00 14100 Larne || 
| |\Gatehouse n Fieet} | | North Berwick,NDB j } Limerick (sceU.G.)) 1] 
900 2) Girvan ... {2100/6 00) 2100 North Queeasierry | | 1725, 5 Limerick Consum.| 5 0 0 
6000, 25 Glasgow 0010 00; 54 00 a 565 00 7100 5 00 | Lsmore. eee { | 
15000; 10, Glasg.City$Suburb.10 00/10 00) 19100 194; 5 Peehles . {5 005 00} 5 00} GcCO 15 Londonde 6134) 21100 | 
Grangemouth. ..... | | 800} 25,Perth.... (25 00 4160; 22100 | Louch... 1} 
Grahamsion ......... » mew. (5 002100) 4 26 500, 7 Lisburn.. 7 00:7100 8 5 || 
8} a 8100) 7100) i2 100 Petevliead ........... | 520, 10 Lurgan | 6 00/6 00) 6 00 
1600; 5|\ Hamilton . 5 0010 00) 8 30 Pittenweem ......... j Mallow ..... 
410'  5)Hawick.. 5 00/7100 71008 2416) 1)PollotssuawsnGlsg) 1 007100 1 50 |Monas hen., | i} 
300) 5 Helensburgh........,5 00/7100} 7100 Poci Glasgow ...... | _|Nen-gh..... “ | | 
1312) 1/Huntly ...... 110 o7109' 14210 Pociovello, u.Ldin. | 448} 5|Newwwoaras ...... 5 00:6 00) 6150 | 
250, SiInverary ...... 15 00/10 00) 61262 200) 5\Pcestonoans.........)5 00/6 00) 5 CO |New.ownlimavady } 
425! 1|Inverkeithing ...... j,1 00/5 06 1 OOF 1500) 14 Rutherglen, uGlasg] 1 6 8)5 00 1 68] 750} 20|\Newry 20 005 00 29 00) 
1200! 10)Invern.Gas§Water10 00/7 00 14 00 Renfrew, n. Paisley 425 5)Umag’a : 0 u} 5 00} 
2400) 5 »mewshares |1 507 00' 2 O00 Saltcoais 125) 20) Poacowa 00:5 00) 20 00 
310} 10} Irvine. ..........00..- 10 00/10 00) 15 00 951 1Sanquac . 1005 00) 100 |Poxafec “y | E 
Jedburgh ..........-. Selkirk ......--000 | 10/stigo ..... 002100) 7 00 
Johnstone( Paisley) South Queensierry ; | Tralee ........ | 
___ , et 448) 12/St. Andrew’s......... 12 006 00 14 00 ' Waisriare | 
‘The Gas Works in the aadermentioued towas belong to privaie individuals :— b | 
Abergavenny. Chester(Roodee), Fermoy. Huntingdon. Oswestry. Shcerress. Ware. (2 works) |} 
Barnet. Chertsey. Gainsborough. fiyde (Cheshire). Parsonstown. Sidmou.h. Wem. | 
Blaydon, n. Newcastle. Crewkerne. Goole. Leiston \ Suffolk). Peterborough. Siti#uguvourne. Wexford. {| 
Bridgenorth. Dartmouth. Harleston, Lynn. Pontypool. Spaleing. Weymouth. | | 
Brompton & Gillingham Eltham. Heriford. New Ross. Rye. ‘Vipverary. Whitehreh (Salop). {| 
Bungay. Ely. Holt. Norvhbfleet. Sandwich. Waliuam Abbe>. Wisveach. 
Carnarvon, Farsley. Hunmanpby. Newport I. W.(new). Seaham Harbour. } 
| The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, oc to Commissioners acting under special acts of Parliament, in :ne following vowns'— 1} 
| Beverley. Doncaster. Keighly. Manchester. Richmond (Yorkshire). enews (Lanc.) ‘Trim (Meath). 1} 
| Blackpool, Great Malvern. Knaresborough. Milton (Keat). Rochdale. tock port Walsall. } 
; Carlisle. Greenock. Leek. Oldham. Rothesay. Geeabene. Wells (Norfolk). | 
Cashel. Haverfordwest. Lytham (Uanc.) Paisley. Salford. ‘Ceignmouth. Youghall. | 
Coleraine. 
= $$ —— —= mr i 
| Price Current. I 
| CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. as | 
, ; j NEWCASTLE. 8 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. Ganeweaned. “orn Clay Cross, Deep Main, } siete chilies | 
| Ijin, Qin. hin, Sin, din, Sin. 6in, Tin. Sin. Yin. 10in. 12in. Whiiwell Primrose ....... 7 6 perton. and New Birchwood P "|| 
— - — Dean’s Primrose..... o SCOTCH CANNEL. } 
| 16 2) 28 33 51 70 89 107 126 149 #17 208 Ibs. | Pelton ,.... 8 0 at Leith 27 0 °° || 
1 - 7 a . Po jets ge oo = : 9 r 
‘ ag edomsley . . apeldrae, quality , ” | 
Retail Prices are 5 to 10 per cent. New- a 3 Pelaw......0+ ee wz Diiio, second qualityl12 6 ,, \} 
higher. London./Glasgow castle, | Wales. $3 g5= Burahope ... an Lothian Ph meee ee ’ —-e | 
=Q # ' Eighton Mooc., Leemahago atGlasyow 23 0 ,, i] 
£s.d/£ 8.d)/£ 8.4.|£ 8. dé s, d. | Felling Main .. we Ditto ai Grangemouth . 0 na 
PI TGS ccs scsresscasscusecserstiveoee 45 0310 04 5 0.410 0415 0f§ New Pelwn... ArMiStOn .....-+.s0ssseessoe4 oe 
24 and 2 inches Socket Pipes.......... |8 5 0/710 0.8 008 5 0|8 5 0? Peareth...... -)8 6 » " =s ff 
2$and3 do. do. a 8 0 07 5 0715 68 0 08 O Of South Pelaw... aoe 0 
4 and5 do, do. 715 0:7 0 6710 0715 0/715 0 Aldridge  .......see+e0-+0 | = 
6 teches and gna az oe ~~ 17507707100 a _— seeeee } 0 » 
xtra for bends, branches, an con- ouch Peareih..........0006 7 
ee oa 210 0210 0 210 0210 0 210 Of Ramsay's Cannel... -160 5, °.* 
Retorts, 2nd fusion, hot blast . 75 0610 0}7 2 67 7 67 7 6! Cowen’s Cannel............. a? 0 » 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast . 710 0. 712 6717 6717 6 
Tank Plates, thick and above 8 0 0615 07 7 6712 6 712 6 FIRE GOODS. LEAD. | 
ess than é. 715 07 0 0/715 08 O 6 8 O Of} Best Bricks, 60s. per 1000, at Newcasile. Soit pig, £23 to £24 per ion. 
Plain Castings ex. mode 715 0.7 0 0/712 6717 6717 6 ; Do. Clay, 14s. per ton do. 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 25 per cent. Discount. FReseTen, pee Tee. | 
— - ——__—____—— Coasiwi: Ni af Foreign. | 
2inches.| lginch. | 14 inch. | 1 inch. | finch. | ginch. | Chatham& Roches. 93.0d) Bonlogne.............. 10s, 6d | | 
Cork 12 6 | Barcelona. a wy 
s. d. s. d, s. d. | 8 a. s. d. | s. d. | Dover ...... 9 | Bordeaux .. - 0 |] 
Patent s wehliod tubes, from 2 to 12 feet, per foot 1 8 1 0 01; 0 7 0 5 0 43 } Dublin 0 | Cadiz .... 3 || 
Ditt seseseseeee 9h 6 in, to 18 in., each 3 0 2 0 x 1 3 i @ 0 9 Exeter Quiy . 6 | Calais ........... 6 | 
winneetinn pieces, or long BCTEWS 0... ...eeceeeee 3 6 2 3 20); 1 6 | 2» 0 ll Folkestone ..... 9 | Constantinople 0 || 
Bends, gs and el vows, Wrought i iron... 3.69 » © 19; 1 0; 010 0 8 Hastings.. 0 | Dieppe............ 9 
Tees, wrought or 4 0 2 6 20;!-1 6 > - 0 10 Jersey 6 | Genoa. 0 |} 
Crosses, wrought or cast.. 4 6 3 0 Giese s | 1 6 a London 6 Hamburg 0 |) 
Iron cocks......... st He 9 6 7, 8; @ 6 3 3 2 6 Lowestoft &Yarmth 6 6 Havarna. 0 |} 
Ditto, with brass plug ..........c:ssssssssssssossecs 2 0) 16 0 | 18 0 | TO] 5 6 fj 4 EG | Lymm....eececesees 6 | Bavre .... 6 |) 
Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples 1 3 09 0 8 06; O § 0 4 Margate ..... .....006 10 0] Legnora . 0 | 
Plain sockets ....... 1 0/] 0 8| 0 7] 0 5! 0 4 {0 38 | Portsmouth / 11 0} Lisnon.... 0 
Flanches ........ 1 9 1 6 1 8 1 0 | 0 9 Plymouth . lL 6] Rotierdam.. 0 
Bitte » 2 quart 6 0; 4 0}; 13 6/ 13 0! Rk O Whitstable . 10 0] Stettin.... 0 
itto 1 quart .! I 6110 6110 8110 0! 9 6 Weymouth.......... 10 6| Trieste and 0 























